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. Mfidia.Vse in the Study of Minorities 

. ■ . • /• ■ <^ . • ; ■ . • 

A- • /. . " \, ■ 

Marjorie Sullivan arid John S. Goodell 

INTRQJDUCTIGN \ 

One of^ the recent trends in American society has been a growing 
awareness of minority groups and -theif problems which has dieVelOped 
in non-minority individuals as well*as^n memb^s of sifch groups. For 
minority mpmbeA an awareness of their owxf identity has led to ari 
increased pride inNtheir v^irious ethnic? backgrounds. For the rnajority, 
/ this developing awareness has meant a growing appreciation of their 
fellow citizens and a broadening outlook on life ,in genelral Along- with 
these personal feelings, there has befen an increased avyareness of /the. 
problems faced by minority groups, often relating to Sbcio-ecoiiouiic 
conditions which *^lead to /cultural, and economic deprivation; hence, we 
speak^f the underprivileged, the culturally- deprived, the educationally 
*aeprived, the economically disadvai^taged, ox simply the dis^j^vdntaged.' 
Although members of "these groups may not come from etlipic minorities^, 
they often do, and there is a tendency to associate these coihditions with 
ethnic minorities. ^ 

car 

Study of the Disadvantaged 

^ There has been a number of approaches designed to assist disadVan- 
* taged individuals, one being the study of minority groups in fortiaal 
educational settings. The underlying assumption seems to be th^t knowl- 
edge of the cultural contributions of these groups will lead to improved 
conditions for njinoHtifts and to benefits fon^ society at large. Minority 
members, ideally, vdljf gain in self-esteem and in acceptance by the 
majority, but stil! bp able to rJjtain their cK^ictive ethnic heritage. 
Those from the majority background, on the omer hand, will profit S)y 
becoming more tt^rant and by developing an ^appreciation for othey 
cultures. Ultimat^,\ninority studies should lead to more cooperation 
among groups to tM|B benefit of ""all. 

The thous^ds M educational programs deisignedNo uplift ^u^rally 
disadvantaged minorines in the fifties, and sixties, hovfeverjF exerted 
marginal impact. E:i;perimentation and research in the seventies must 
discover proper nftces of economic, social, and educational strategies ifj 

• MaVjorie ' Sullivan is an Associate Professor arid John S. Goodell an Assistant 
Professqr in Library Science at Emporia Kansas State College. 
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'the disadvantaged are to increase their social mobility* While change, 
in education alone offer no panacea, strch ^reforms are requisite if 
deprived minority members are to experience'success in school aiid in 
later life.* Today,. howev-er, large segments of tlie population may be 
designated as being deprived: minorities, socio-ecooomically deprived, 
and the majority who Jack understanding; of self, of others^ and of the 
refationship of others' welfare to their own, ' Funding the acquisition 
of library resources on the basis of relative need. Title II of the Ellemett- 
tary and Secondary Education Act promised benefits fpr^disadvd§(jbaged 
and advantaged. ' Title II ESEA was designed to foster innayition, ' 
experimentation, and research upon which to base future progr^^^iS In 
die i^erican tradition of universial education, this act sought ta jbitepare; 
the )*^ng for full citizen participation in the democratic societ^i^' / ■ 

Popular Education in Early America , ^ ^ v: 

The father of popular education, Horace Mann, laid thc^jba^is fof 
common schooling in tile 'United* States when he and his felloNVf wdrkers^ 
in Massachusotts established state and locally' supported sq|ibols ^for 
every " child regardless of creed, class, an^ backgfbund In the 
warm associations of childhood, Mann saw the opportunity 1;o kindle 
a spirit'.of ainity and respect which the conflicts of adult^life could 
never ^destroy. • Hi? common schools became the foundations of .univer^ 
sal education in the nation/ As yet, however. Matin's vision remains 
unrealized. A pres,ent-day educator, Robert J. Havighurst, ha^ teferred 
to the current challenge of providing appropriately for members of the 
various racial j religious, and national groups to achieve'.democfaqy with- 
. in a pattern t)f diversity. According to educational policy,,, those grbfips 
\vhieh wish'to forget* the past and to become an indistinguishable part of 
modem 4merica^ would ba Encouraged to do^so through educatio^* At 
die same time, those wishing to retain their historical and cultural tradi- 
tions and live in harmony but distinct from^othelr groups also wpOld be 
encourmged to do so..** * , 

Some citizens of these United ^States have first encountered unas* 
similated minorities' on tho' pages .of works de^Vibing newly arrived 
Europeaij immigrants. Mary Antin, in The Promised Land, ^ related 
the story of her'Russian Polish family and her initiation 'to the opportuni- 

• ' ' S. M. MUler and Pnrtda tloby. "EducjiHonal Strategies And the Disadvanuiged: 
'An Overview/* Openlns Qppo^uniVm for Visadvatitakcd Learners JV/ork Conference- on 
Urbfin Education), p. 64. • /, _ 

. sMarS D. Fnntmi and Gerald WeWstein, The Disadtantaficd: Challenge to .Jiduca- 

^Etementary and Secoifdanj EtlticMon Act ofJ9G5: Senate Heport No, 146, p. 21. 
* Lawrence A. Cremin* "Popular/Schooling/' Talk an American Educatiant pp. 13.23. 
BKohert J. Hrt^ImrsC. "Tlie/Broad Purposes' of Education." Talk on Aif^rlcan 
JEtfuciit/ort, pp. 13-23. * ^ * ^ ^ 

oilavighutst» I>. 21. •. v „ , ' ' '■ 

'Mary AnMn^ Jhc Promised tand. , > 
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; ties of public schools. Jacob Riis, from Denmark, wrote about Italians, 
Bohemians, Germans, Irish, and colored "mingling without the least 
friction" in schools established and managed by the Children's Aid 
Society, a, coordinate branch of New York Public school system. * Jane 
Addams, founder of Chicago's famed Hull House, wrote about the "value 

* and function df each member of the community, however humble he 
.may be." 

Developing Concern for the Unequal . 

After the turn Qi the last century,, white European immigrants were 
blending to form the American stock, but non-white minorities remained, 
for the most part, separate and uneq^aLAnticipating a brave new 
post- World War il society in which commoir-sdhGols.,.^^ld support a 
democratic natiop, the Educational Policies CommissioiT^tiedl^d in 
1944 that there must be gno exclusions on the basis of caste, cultural, 
linguistic, or religious backgrounds of children, who shared common 
qualities. *'' Ten years later. Brown vs. Board of Education, initiated 
in Topeka, Kansas, " struck down the legal inequities in Hie education 
of the Negro and laid the foundation for an attack on segregated schools. 
Mid-century also witnessed the "Great Appraisal of lEducation" in which 
Caswell acknowledged that the development of a twelve-ye^r program 
. of education adapted to the needs and capacities of all children and 
youth was^a tremendously difficult undertalcing. " Later, in the fifties, 
Conant concluded from his study of American -public education that tMe 
comprehensive high school serving all youth of the community was 
typical. He attributed this development to oiir economic history and 
to our^devotion to th^ ideals of opportunity and equality of status. 

Especially after 1920, authors of poetry and fiction Ayho wfere 
themselves members of Bthnic minorities appealed to the sympathies of 
other Americans — Richard Wright, Langston Hughes, Ralph Ellison, 
James Baldwin, Margaret Walker, and Gwendolyn Brooks. During the 
late sixties, and early seventies, Americans were stirred by a medley of 
voices — N. Scott Momaday, " Eldridge Cleaver,*" Peri Thomas," and 
Stan Steiner, " to mention a representative few. They and their fellow 
writers expressed not only the frustration of submerged minorities, but 
also their beliefs in a better future. With Martin Luther King, Jr., 



•Jacob A. Riis, "Children of the Poor/* The Poor {n Great Cities, pp. 96-95. 
^ Jane Adams* Dcmocracv and Social Ethics, p. 178. 

^0 Education for Alt American Youth (Educational Policies Commission), pp. 16-19, 

Brown vs. Board of. Education 347 U. S. 483 {1954>. 
'2 HoUis L. Cfl3\vtll» ''The Great Appraisal of American Education, Teachers College 
flccofdi .LIV (1952-1953), 12-22. 

"James B. Conant, The American High School Today. 

" N. Scott Momaday, House Made of Da{cn. ^ » 

>^ Eldridge Cleaver, Sovi on Ice. 

joperi Thomas, Dotcn The^so Mean Streets. * I 

" Stan Steiner, La Rasa: The Mexican-Americans. o 
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bey said, *1 have a dream*'* It was in this same decade the t several 
Influences focused attention (jbarply upon, rural and urban poo mclud- 
Ing the etlmic minorities drawA to the cities where social ills festered: 
e.g., the civil rights movement, with its emphasis on social and economic 



inequalities; the relatively high rate of^nemplo)anent cimong youthful, 
[rbgin blackj; th6 high rate of rejection of Negro youth by SeTi^ctiVo ^ 
Service; am* the contrast of poverty with prevailing afflueme-4n^^ 
sAciety. \ . ' ] 

I Two^dqcuments imderscp/ed.the frustrations and pdwerlOjSsness hi 
tlic impoverished black living in a Jfacist sQcie]^ The fTalion^^ Com* 
mission on Givil^Disq^rders in 1968 estimated that l^,3()0,(fc0 Am 
weL educationally disadvantaged, a disproportionate number probably 
Negroes.** Census data had previously established that i\QM> of 
Negroes over 23 years of "age and 14.8% of whites were functionally 
illiterate. This commission also recommended ameliorative measures in 
tlie areas of employment, education, ^welfare, Und housing, suggesting 
a wid\ range of programs to improve the quality of ghetto eaucation, 
recomrnending e^cpanded experimentation, evaluation, and research, and 
proposing that the Elementary-Secondary Education Act (ESjEA) be 
umendeo^to require recipient school systems to undertake' a thorough 
evaluatioA of their compensatory education efforts as a condition to 
receiving ESEA funds. ^ The National (Commission on the Coupes and 
PreventaioA of Violence cited similar causes: 

To be a young poor male; to be under-educated and with inp 
means oR escape from an oppressive urban environment; to want 
what the\society says is available (but mostly to Others); .toi see 
around oneself illegitimate and oftep violent methods being^^used to 
achieve material gain; ^ and to observe others using these means wit|i 
impunity— ml this is to be burdened with an enormous set of i 
fluences thatWiill many toward crime and delinquency. " To also b( 
a Negro, Puerto Rican or Mexican-American and subject to dis 
crimination and segregation adds considerably to the pull of these / 
other crimino^nic forces. -° 

Education m a Remedy / 

Goldstein has Voii^ted out that education was seen as the major 
obstacle to, as weU as the principal Vehicle for, integrating into American 
life those stigmatized by poverty." It became increasingly apparent 
that, to provide appropriate programs, education must deal "vdth ever 
lower levels or ever* Vider circles of people."" While. eyeryone is a 



Adviior^ Commission on Civil Disorder^T p. 248. 
Adtisory Commission on Chil^Disordcrs, p. 240. 
[o Insure Uomcsilc Tranquility (U. NaUonal Commiasioh 
of Vfolcnc«), pp. xxi-x3di. , " 

3» Bemom Goldstein, LoA Income Youth in Urbdn Areas:, a Critical Revieu} of the 
Literature^ p.* ill. \ ' ' ■ . "'"^N "* 

23 Abraham yiemsicin,- rkc\ Education of Urhan Pon^dations, p. 29: 
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member of one of more minorities, some are "more minority" than others, 
uq., more deprived. America has an unsavory record of vicious dealings 
with deprived minorities. Central to ASnerican thinking today, however 
IS the goal of ending fragmentation, to do so through eduqaUon. " 
^ Eemstein advocated' EducAre, which would allow Americans to parties 
ip^te in society, and in themselves, especially those ijiinority members 
who need to lea^pn how to parficipate. ^* <^ 

. In its broad policy statement On innovative education »in 1968, the 
Committee fcTr Economic Development delineated as the most pervasive 
problem the n^ed to improve instructional techniques, " Such improve- 
ment, they contended, -was the pre-condition' for achieving better edu- 

- cation for ^ all - for those from poor as well as from affluent families, 
tor the culturally ^leprived «as well as the. a4vantaged. Population 
Experts have predicted that fii a few years 80% of all Americans will live 

y in urban areas and will need education with an urban orientation. Until 
r^ecently, citizens . generally have be^n unaware of this need in addi- 
tion to n broader requirement:, > ^-^^^^^ 

If /we Americar^s Imve'been more engros with our 'e5ccesses.,than 
^ • with the rising .eXpectjjtions of thfe und;erpriVileged peoples q£ the 
globe, it is; because our education programs have not prepared uV. to 
^ be so enlightejned that recognize the fnterdependence.of all people 
and the enjoynnent that is derived from the humanitarian spirit. 

Havighvirst/ha? identified and located four rural sub-cultured of 
poverty: whit<§ Anglo-Saxons living in Appalachian and the Ozarks; 
Spanish Americans residing in the Southwest; Negroes living on small 
farms in the South; and American .Indians- distributed throughout the 
cpuntry but concefitratfed in Jhe Southwest. For Havighurst, poveHy 
is a convenient'term used tq identify disadvantaged groups in a wealthy 
society. Riessman has considereH culturally deprived, educationajfy 
. deprivfd)^ deprived, underprivilegM,^ disadvantaged, lower class, lower 
economic grpup, and allied terms to.be synonymous. " McK^ndalT has 
added that "cultural disadvantage" is an all-purpose phrase referring 
"to the variety ,of social, economic, and ethnic-interracial factors which 
impede full freedom of choice and which des^oy the iridividual's right 

- to maximum^ opportunity," , 
f ^\ 

^ "Bernstein, p. 313. ^ , * ^ 

'* Bernstein, ppl 313-320. 

<Commi^tee for Economic DevHopment), InnocaHon in Education: Nfw 
' \PirecUons for Ame0^iin Hchvoh. 

2^SED, p. nSfi' . . * 

J' A. Battle. Culture and Education fot the Contt^mporary World, pp. 257-258. 
=» Robert jf Havighurst, ''The Faces of Rural Poverty," Education of the Culturally 
Disadcaniaged rproceedinRS of the National Conference on Educational Objectives for 
the Culturally Pj^advantaRed, South Central Regional Educational Laboratory), p/ 1. 

Frank tliessman, Tftf Culturally Dcprited ChUd, p. 6. 
XLV^ fiQ^f^Qof^"^^*^'^^^^"^ S^rriCTs of Cultural Disadvantage," Phi Delta Kappa, ' 
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The cluster of labds applied to minorities bv professionals supplies 
bigots, eager to gloss over human diversity, with handy stereotypes* Es- 
sentially derogative, these terms'fail to mention strengths present in d}s- 
advanted petsons* As Miller^ has warjne^^ these sweeping dgsenptive 
generalizations *Ako lack the jjrecisiOri requfr^d for ameliorative meas- 
ures/'' In addition, Fantini arid Weinstein haye pointed put that, • 
while our focus of attention is currently^ jleyoted to «ie disadvantaged 
of the lower socio-economic groups, the symptoms of middle ^lass dis- 
advantage are Becoming* increasingly evident: ' ' V* 

« - . . • 
• The very institutions we ha^Te established to perpetuate our demo- 
cratic society . . .* will surely fatt sho'rt oi their purposes unless the 
people who admifiister and operate' them are themselves fully ediK 
^cated, thinlcihg -Hdults, Our attempts to improve the lot of the \ 
> poor . . * can amount to ' little more than an expensive vraste of \, 
public and ^'rH^ate funds unless these, attempts stem from an encom- 
passing and realistic approach to the assets as well m to the problems 
X . of the disadvantaged. Yet, surely we cannot expect such an approach 

* as long as midle class individuals ... are themselves deprived of 
fihe^till benefits of an educational process which prepares tbem for 
their ]^it^^nal and social roles/" ,^ ^ ^ 

\ . r's, Toward a Nationwide Effort , \ 

Mid-century Chicago University spawned a series of studies prob- 
ing the Qbpressiv^e rigidities of the class structure.. Three classic studies 
' of human development pointed the way for similar research and provided , 
die foundaUon for future investigatipns of minority- groups:- Wto 
' l^e Educated?'* (1944) 'found ttiat the teacher$, administrator^, school 
bdards, and students functioned to keep people in their places; EMtotpn s 
Youth'' (1949)' examined the impract of social class on adolescents^ in 
-^a combelt community; and (Mng Up in Hiver QHy^ .(1963) investi- 
.gated the chief formative influences, on growing up tn a midwestern com- 
niuriiw^^ 'Ethnic minorities were from these studies, with one 

excei«di^C' W''^ ^^^^ Edfica^e^exposed the disadvantages of 
being' NecrO in the educational systeift^X . t . . 

In 1967, Goldstein surveyjed sociologibM research about loW mcome 
youth in urban areas^ " Of the fifty-four shMjes concerning their edu- 
\Jati6n, twenty-four yielded information conc^^ing ethnic minonbes. 

' ^ " S M Mfller, ''Th^ American Lower Class: A Topological Approach," Social 
Research, XXXI (1968), 2. 1 

^^TdnXinl and* Weinslein/ p. ^7. " V 

33 Fantini atxd Weinstein, pp. 38-39. - . ^ « t u whn qi.«H H** 

* ' 3* William U Warner, Robert J.* Havlghurst,^ jpd Martin B. Loeb, Who Shall Be 

.y. ^"August B. Homngshcad. Elmtow'n^s rouih; \ Th^ Impact of Social Class on Adoles- 
'^'^"'^a* Robert J* Havigh^rt apd Dther5, Grouiing Vp in River Citv, 



ar^l^eln, *^no^^^^ for Chapter Tv/o," ^. 160-210. 

. * ' • « * ^ ' •" , • . , ' 
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V 'Tii/o 6{ the^e ori^^atect iri 19^Q's, '^ix in the 1950\ and sateen between 
? 1960 and 1967* With one .exception,, all findings about Minorities 
concerned Negroes, Generally, these studies related background factors 
\ io the learning process, to'educatioijal aspirations and achievements', to 
patterns pf retenfalDn and di-opping ou^^ well as to psychological . 
Obaracteristics. Moreover, in 1967, BernsteipV'*'the advocate'of Educare,. 
• Ueclared that he wpuld Sccompany ^^ch Urban education program withA 
«..a t0aryi of researchers, not only to provide for assessment but also to 
transfom teachmg smd administratio'n^into inquiry. * ^ . v 
5 ' By far the most extensive .and most controversial study- # Minority 
^ edtrcatidn was published ^ the Office ot Educption &i 1966,/ Ihsti- 
^ gated by the Congress as part cif the (Ciyil Rights Act of 1994, Efqudity \ 

of Miicmonqt Opporimity^d^^^ statistically the extent of'ed'uca- 
• tional' 6ppoiJuri|jS0s wbch ejcisted thtoiighoiit tiie, country forrSoinbrit^* 
groups to com^Ured to those whiqh ohtaihed for the 'white riiajojity.'* 
This project tnvdlved some 60,000 leachets and 645,000 pupils in 4,000 
schools iii tJie Ujiited States and its ^territories. For all practical pur- 
. I poses, ^American -schoms were found to be segregated; infaddition, op- 
'portunitaes .f6r min^ ^yere inferior^ and^ minority children . 

- were mdst affected by, the qualit)^,of their schools, "teacher quality 
r seemed significantly more important 'to the disadvantaged' than to the 
advantaged boy or girl, but the disadvantaged seemed to draw Ue Jeast 
qualified teachers. The ^disadvantaged' entered school, handicapped by 
' a coni'bination'ojF ndnsqhool fe^ and felt little controP over . their 
own 'success or .'failure. -Schools failed to narrdw the initial' gap^^^fweefn 
the advantaged -and the-, disadvantaged; instead, the spread v^den^d/ 
School ihtegra;tibii tenefit^^ the edupation of na^nority childreh wjthout 
harming the schooling of majorify children! " L ^ 

. In 1966, Harold Howe, U.S. Commissioner of Education^ addressed 
(tiep National Cbnference on the Disadvahtaged, sponsored jby; Title ^ 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. *^ He hailed tiie afore-' 
.mentioned- study, popularly referred to as « - . ^ 

. b^nchitiark for education, and iaatvited ' 




survey, hypothesize froni i^, learn' from it." Spp'akinglo the saine" liMf^/ 
ence, Hubert Humphrey, then Vice-President ^ of the United Stgt^; 
referred to numerous :programs serving the disadvantaged and praiseS* 
ESEA, claiming that "it presents to the schools the ^magnificent opjJor^: 
tuhity of playiag, to active rather than a*passive part in the <ibnfinuiS^ 
ta3|k of perfecBng American dem : "s^^y^i i 

^ ' Miller ^ahd Roby have^ lauded the intent of ESEA to <Bs^i|te 
federal-funds so as to benefit the poor morcf than the non-poor;"*' ^'ni& 

"Benftlein, pp. 31^-319. °' ' . / ' 

Equality of Educational Opportunity (V. S/ Department pi Healtii/ fidocgtion, 
and Welfare, Office of Education). . • . ("»• " 

-•^^ Title I, ESEA, flattotial Conference on Educational of the' Disadvantaged (t^. iS. 
I)er>artinenl'*of Health, Education', and Welfate, Office of Education), p, 67. " ' 
'*«TiUe I, ESliA, pp^55-56, ' ^ ' 

•"Miller arid Roby, *p* 58. 
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survey , of programs (designed to improve the education of minority stu- 
dents during uiQ IdiO's and the early l960's jrevealed five basic strategies 
to improve^performance; changing the student and the family, chang-* 
ing the school, increasing jresources and changing their distribiitiony 
changing the student composition, an<} changing control ^ They qon- 
. eluded tiiatv to increase educational attainment of low-inponle youth, we 
must couple educational strategies with social and econOmifi strategies; 
that^ since we'^do not know the proper mix of those strategies, we must 
experiment; and tihat until we perfect the educational , system as a* 
meritocratic sorting mechanism, we. mus^: provide^ alternate mean§ of 
making it in the occupational world. * 

The Economic Opportunity Act and Title. Ill of the National De- 
fense Education Act, whicli' predated ESEA, benefited disadvantaged 
students only incidentally. Beginning in I96S, school libraries received 
grants for compensatory (ESEA Title I) prograrhs aj^d for instructional 
materials (ESEA Title 11). ESEA attempted to improve educational" 
opportunities for youth by ^'increasing ^ resources and changing their 
/distribution/' ^^'^ Investigating the effects of Title II programs on poor • 
children in 1908, Frary conSuded that stateiients about school library 
services to the disadvantaged applied equally to those ibr an^ other 
student; The problems differ in timing and emphasis and the amount 
of cprripensation needed to insure the possibijKty that all young people 
will become reasonably happy, educated, and contributmg members of 
a- miilti-ethnic, 'technoWgical society. ' , 
, If formal education programs are to be used to reduce the distance 
Between minoritiies and the ma]orihr,^questions arise regarding themost 
effective method of transmitting knowledge about and modifying at- 
titudes toward minorities. Fuffiermore, mere are; questions concern- 
ing the;'ole of the school media center and its resources. Will a . variety 
of vipedia employed in classroom teaching and learning be more effective 
than the traditional textbook approach' in^ conveying knowledge about 
and in changing attitudes toward minorities? Will access^to selected 
library media significantly^ affect cognitive arid affective learning about 
minorities?. This pre^sent 'study attempts to answer these and. related 
^questions. ' 

. ^' Statement of the Prohhm 

\he purpose of this study was to examine the effects of media on 
the affective and cognitive learning of ninth graders^tudying cultural 
'riiinorities in the United States. Th6' main aspect investigated was the 
effect of a variety of selected media on learning in the classroom and 
the library medi^ center. 



^ ^s-Miller and Roby» p- 49. 

-•♦Mfller and Hoby, p.. G4. * * 
-? «Mmer'and Hdby^ p. 49. ^ rs ^ 

<ft|jtouJ ESEA T/«£J n Meets the Eductttiottdt Needs of Toor CHUdrcn (U, S, Depart- 
. tnrht of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education), p. 414. 



Media Use in the Study of MiVoiuties J3 
Four specific research questions were foinnulated to guide the study: 

1'. Is there a significant difference in cognitive and affecti\4 learn- 
ing between students using multimedia and thosfe using text- 
books in th^ classroom study of minorities? 

2. Does sex significantly affect cognitive ancf affective learning jpf 
students using multimedia 'and those using textbooks to stuffy 
*-ihinoriti)8s? •^^ o 

3. Does ethnic baclcground significantly affect cognitive and 
: 'affecdve karriing of students Using multimedia and those using 

textbooks to study minorities? . ^ 

4. Does library use as measured by the number of visits, the 
reasons for visits, and the types of materials uSed significantly 
affect cognitive and affective learning of students using multi- • 
media and those using textbooks to study minorides? 
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REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE . . 

ifij^inority studies entered the curriculum in the sixties, citizens ^ 
and^^ators criticized textbooks and became interested in alternative 
educational media*. Developing slowly earlier in this cenjury, instruc- , 
tional media and accompanying research gained impetus after WorlH 
' ,WarIL A comprehensive study of edupational technology gublish^d in 
*1970 found nonprint media use in schools and coUegfes to be- low in • 
quantity and quality and recommended federal leadgrsfiip and fund- 
ing. ]5[ducat6rs have attributed special ^ues to ^e ifevyer media, 
especially' for the disadvantaged. Furthermore, ESEA Title II funds, 
- distributed on the basis of relative need, proyided.materials for hoth the 
advantaged and the disadvantaged. However, the school media center, 
which actively supports the learner's search for answers, has yet to 
prove conclusively its effectiveness. . ' 

« ' , * 

liissaii'sfaction with Textbooh ^. 

It was during the sixties that educators interjected minorities into 
the curriduium in the form" of minority classroom units, minority class- 
room units, minority courses of study, and planned sequences of units o 
oA successive grade levels. Some teachers integrated minority jnaterials 
into historical survey' courses. , Others set up seminars of supervised ' 
independent study. Still others involved students in community study 
or engaged them in educational games. In short?, the variety of teach- 
ing-learning strategies was rich. i i 
Early in this same decade, citizens cast a critical eye on textbook 
treatinent of minorities. On the ofle hand, the National Association for 
the Advancement of Coldred People succfssfuUy pressured the Detroit 
(Michigan) Board of Education to remove Our United States, m history 
text for seventh and eighth graders, alleged -to be "an insult to every 
• Negro in Detroit" and capable of laying "foundations for future com- 
munity problems." On |he other hand, Calif omians protested that the - 
text, Land of the Fred, was "too favorable to jriinority croups." " In 
1971va task force appointed by the California State Board of Education 
to investigate social studies, texts for grades 5-8 approved some, discard- 
^ or modified others, and advocated that children of all. races be grante,d 
the opportunity to study and appreciate their ovwi^ culture. " 

47 to Improve Learning, A Heport to the President and Congress (U. S. House of 
ReprescntaUvM. Committee, on Education and Labor. Commission on Educational Tech- 

" «jimnita Roderick, "Minority Groups in Textbooks/' Improving Colleee and Uni- 
vcrtity Teaching, XVlIT (Spring, 1970). 130. . .,c. t / 

" Kenneth S. Washington and Others. Task Force to He-Evaluate Social Science Text- . 
books Qrades Five through Eight, p. 15. 

■ X •. ■• ■ ■ . • . , ■ ■ .1 
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To update a 1961 study by the Anti-Defamation League, Michael 
B. Kane in 1970 examined 45 leading . texts widely used In junior and 
Senior high school social studies. He discovered some genuine im- 
• praveinent but concludet^ that no single book provided an adequate 
presentation.*^* For example, references ta American Indians wete 
omitted^ and existing accounts gave- inaccurate appraisals pf. their curreat 
status. /"JPortrayals of the noble savage, however, had been supplanted 
by recitals of the injustices and deceits endured by the Indians and the 
contributions of their culture." Moreover, in social science fextbooks, 
Mexican-Americans had replaced Negroes as the "invisible Americans." 
As a, consequence, Kane called for accurate presentations bf minorities 
reflecting our dynamic, pluralistics society and its dievelopment, and 
added that, if textbooks failed in this function, teachers should use 
other materials, not to supplement texts but to supplant thenx. " 

In 1970, the Indian Historical Society published Textbooks and the 
American Indian, a critique by thirt/%o Indians scholars, native his- 
torians^ and Indian students.'^ Not one of the three hundred works 
examined provided dependable knowledge concerning the history and 
culture of American Indians. Most were derogatory of Native Ameri- 
cans. Most also contained misinformation, distortion, or omissions. " 
Yet our textbooks, the basic materials of instruction, have defined the 
contenjt of American history in our schools. New methods, new con- 
cept$i discovery or inquiry approaches, and the new m^jdiaw^ imt^^ 
learning only- if new content: exists for learning materialTTo^mlpiement 
the innovative^ tnethodplogies, " ""'".^ * ' 

Jack D. Forbes, ► author of Mexican-Americans: a Handbook for 
. Educators, distinguishes between the "culturally different** and the 
"culturally disadvantaged" gupil and asserts that, in creating the latter, 
we have disadvantaged all students," His handbook describes teach- 
ing methods and lists resources which would tap the 6,000-year-old pul- 
ture> which xyas diffused northward by Mexican- Americans. " 

' Ready to abandon textbooks for more stimulating fare, Dyson con- 
tends that if American texts are balanced, they are labelled bland or 
inconsistent; if they are not, they are accused of bias.*'' To surmount 
■ - ' i» , ' - . • 

00 Michael B. JKane. MnoHtiei in Texhooks. * 
"Kane, p. 1^0,^ ' 
'JSKane. pp. 140-141. 
«3lCatte, p. I4ri; 
t^ Kane. p. 143. . 

°9 Jeanettc Henry, Textbooks and the American Indian, 
'^^ Henry, p. 11. 

Henry, p. 243. For accurate sources about Indians, see June Smeck Smith, 
•tibraify Services to Indians,"; Iftrary Trends, XX (October, 1971), 227. For eflinlc 
materiab geiierally, see American Association of School L4braries on Treatment of Minor- 
itfes in Library Books and Other Instructional Materials, "MulU-«thnic Media: Selected 
BibKographies I, H, III," School Libraries, XIX (Wiilter, 1970), 49-57. 
^» Jack p. Forbeat, Mexican-Americans: a Handbooks for Educators. 
«» Forbes> pp. 12^13. . - ^ 

\ « Allan J. Dyson, **Ripping Off Young Minds: Textbooks^ Propaganda, and 

. Librarians/' Wilson Library Bulletin, 'XLVI (November, 1971), 260-267. 
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this dilemma, he would change the apprdach to social studies. To gu1& 
vate the flexible^ ever-learning, problem-solving sort of man, he would 
turn away from the fact-laden curriculum geared to the textbook* 

While citizens and scholars were decrying the deficiencies of social 

' studies textbooks, Massachusetts teachers in 1964 wer0 already engaged 
in innovative minority studies requiring a variety of media. Descrip- 
tions of their programs and listings of media 'appeared in Minorities in 

<Curriouliitn: What's Happening Where, prepared for a conference in 
Nltick, Massachusetts, in- 1969. This impressive coriipendium of >^ 
resources from MassaOchusetts classrooms indicates the .strength andi# 
variety at that time in minority education , programs arid[\.evidenc^s a 
growing tendency tcT integrate print and nonprint media mto classroom 
units utilizing student inquiry. 

Interest in Educational Technology 

Travers had pointed 'out eai^lier that the American education system 
could be 'Viewed a&Ji relatively primitive or underdeveloped, nontechno- 
logical folk culture ^technologically isolated from 6ie more sophisticated 
culture of iadustry, business, ^:^e military, and the scientific/' Slow 
to develop early in this centuiy, instrpctional, technology gained impetus 
after its immeasuraljle contribution to World Wat II training programs 
and regained its momentum with the launching of the Russian .satellite • 
Sputnik in 19^ and the &tibsequent exploration of ^ space , which em- 
phasized the need to master informatioii^ rapidly. '^^ 

Initial research in educational mej^ia^ (l9l8-1945)^v5fAS devoted to 
instructional and theatrical film and to insbructional radio." However, 
the years between 1945 and 1^65 saw ifiterisive research in ^instructional 
Aiedia, much of it related to a growing concern with the response oP 
education to social changes prompted b^ technological* advances. Deci- 
sions to restructure disciplines, to improve instruction, and to^improve • 
teacher preparation were tied to guestions ^ibout what to teach to whom 
and how to teach it in less time? Simultaneously, new media formats 
and modes of presentation developed and the systems' approach raised i 
questions about selecting and combining media i^or effectiv^lm^'e-*'^ 

In 1^70, the Commission on Educational Technology piMished To 
Mprooe Learning. Their year-lon*g study investi^ted the status of 
audiovisual media, television and radio, programmed instruction, ISnr 
guage. laboratories, the computer, dial access, and games and simula- 
tion. Generally, instructional technology in American education was 



Patricia R. Allen and Rtta E. Weathersby< Minorities in the CurricuUim: What's 
Happcnins Whercf tin Informal Surtcu of Pro^rapis and Rcsoiuccs in Massachusetts. 

•03R(Jbert M. W. Travers, "A Study of the RelaUonship pf Psycholofilcal'^Research 
do- Educational Practice Practice," Traininu, RmarcK and Education^ pp. 52S-S58. 

o^F. Dean McClusky» *^Introductton," A fUstory of Instructional Technoloav* PP- 
12. . " ' " ' ' < ■ 

«Paid Saettler^ A History of lmtrus:t{oiial TechnolouVf PP- 285-318. 
'«3 Saettler. pp. 319-^20. 
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found to be low in both quantity and .quality. To make education more 
productive, more individual, more powerful, more immediate, and more 
equal, the Commission recommended federal leadership and ftinding. 
For the poor and minority groups,, the nfewer media could provide a 
powerful tool, acting as a corrective to counter over-verbalism and 
relating education to students' opt-of-school life, . ' 

Because the newer media record aural and visual images to simulate 
reality at the level closer to direct experience tHan the abstract symboliza- 
tion of the printed word, educators have claimed for them peculiar edu- 
cational values. For the culturally deprived child, Taba would capi- 
tialize on materials and task§ that use the operational and concrete to 
develop mental structures ne<pded' later for understanding Symbolic pre- 
sentations in books. " Mprlan has asserted that the disadvantaged 
child, like all children, appi^oaches learning through things he can see, 
hear, fetel, and otherwise experience in a$ a direct a way as possible — 
in oUier words, through sensory experience of all Idnds. " To provide 
multisensory Experience, he would, provide a weaJth of educatioiial 
media. " . 

' Blank has noted that; paradoxically, the very same technology which 
acts as a partial deteriininant of the plight of the deprived may enable 
education to reap benefits that can contribute to brealdng the spiral o*" 
deprivation. '** He g^ves attention to preventive, diagnostic, and thera 
peutic values, emphasizing the key role of the skilled teacher who.must 
restructure the Jeam{3g environment. 

With the psisspige of ESEA, some teachers of the disadvantaged hgd 
availiAle, for thejfirst time.Sufficient and appropriate media - films, 
flimstrips, slides, /tapes, records, manipulative «iaterials, charts, maps, 
globes, and other sensory materials as well as textbooks." A few 
theories existed, |>ut there were no blueprints to guide practice, " Gold- 
berg pointed ou^ die urgent need for research: 

... we must learn what works, for whom, and undfer what condi- " 
tions. Without this knowledge we will be floundering, juihpin^'frpm ^ 
one approach tor another, proliferating, as we af^ now -doiiig* pro-., 
grams and services about whose efficiency and effectiveness we 
know litde." ' ' < . ' 



Ui S. Congress, Hcmscj, Learning, 
"Hilda Taba and Deboi^ah lElkins, TcadhinQ Strategics for the Culturallv Diiadvan- 

••Jolm Morlan» "Multisensory l^amingr," Teaching the t)i$advantaged <:hiB, p. ^0. 
«o Morlan, p. 23. 

»o Gordon C. Blank, '*Medin in. l»jrograms for the Economically and Culturally D«f- 
. jpn'vfrd," InstHietiofial Process and Media Innovation, pp, 271?-279. 
Morlan, p. 22. 

•^wjiu^nj Kvaraceus, ''Advantaging the Disadvantaged in the Secondary School: 
^ Some Problem* tind Guiding Practices," Education of the Disadvantaged, pp. 183-204. 
- '^Mirian t.. Goldberg, ."Methbda atid Materials for Educating Disadvantaged Youth,*' 
^£ducatiotk of the Disadvantaged, pi 296. ' v * 
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*■ Learning *with Medid 

^ ' Library resources fuiide?d by ESEA Title II supported the new 
educational emphasis on learning rather than on teaching. Individual- 
feed instruction, self-directed learning, multimedia approaches, team 
teaching, and the like focused on the leuiaer. Responding to this trend,- 
the school media center, actively engaged in the learning process, began 
to super$eae the traditional school library seen a§ only a book resposi- 
tory •* To provide the multimedia services Tieguired by learners, the 
1969 Standards for School Media Programs waS is,sued jointly by the 
Department of Audiovisual Instruction and the American Association 
of School Librarians. " These two organizations joined agj\in to issue 
the 1975 Media Programs: District and School'' 

In the seventies, some social studies teachers are not involving .stu- 
dents in inquiry requiring a variety gf materials. In these instances, 
• teacSher and students turn to the librarian, an innovator who introduces 
jjthem to new materials, a consultant who assists them in choosing from 
^^ailable media, an expediter to speed access, and a teacher involyed 
ift'the teaching-learning process." Generally, however, media play a 
i^rginal role in the educative process rather than serve as major com- 
^porients. There is little hard data to show that the school media centers 
are saiy more effective than their predecessors, the school libraries. 
Despite this paucity of firrg evidence, tlie liter^iture does yield^ an im- 
pfessive array, ot findihgl; concerning schools with well-equipped and 
well-staffed media centersy"** r • 

The most extensive and widely pul?Hcized school library project 
of the past decade ( 1963-1^6^8) was sponsored by the American Library 
Association and financed by the Knapp Foundation of North Carolina. 
Eight school libraries were selected "to demonstrate the educational 
value of school Hbrary programs, /services, and resources which fully 
meet the national standards for school hbraries." Evaluation, determined^ 
by each of the participating schools, included "testing students' study^ 
skills,' questionnaires of teacher attitude, and reactionnaires for parents.' 
Because demonstration claimed top priority, research was relegated to a 
secondary position. ^As a result, the Knapp Project yielded considerable 
iiiform?ition but none precise enough to establish the effectiveness of 
library materials and services. 

'*Thc Education Professions 1971^1972, Part IV. A Manpoiccr Survcv of the School 
Ubrary Media Field <n. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wx?Uarc, Office of 

Education), p. 8. ' ^ ^ , t • 

'^Standards for School Media Programs (American Association of School Librarians 
and the- Department of Audiovisual Instruction K ^ ^ t r ix. i 

° Media Programs: District and School (American Association of School Librarians 
and the Association for Educational and Communication Technology). ^ 

"Groomer B. Davis. "Partners for Progress: Social Studies and the School Library/ 
Wisconsin Libraru Btdtctin, LXVI (September. 1970), 334. 

The Education Professiotis . . . , p. 9. , . . 

'0 Rcaliz&tiHn: Jhc Final Report of the Knapp^School Libraries Profect (American 
Association of School Librarians ), 
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A comparison of academic achievement of elementary le^l children/ 
with and without centralized school libraries supported the idea thaif 
those with a center manned by a professional staff would excel ipeasur] 

. ably in reading ability, library/research skiUsj and the amount of libr^ * 
activity.*"* Slow learners in kindergarten, primary, and intermediate 
grades increased cognitive skills, interest in school,' and discussion skills 
through self-motivating media. Similar findings for Children with normaO 
learning rates were also reported. " In St Louis, highest achievement 
spores in pity-wide tests were located in a school vwth /'one of the 

^strongest media programs.*^ Jn Oakland, C^Jifomia, researchers sur- 
veyed teachef?^ parents, and students to evaluate the mfedia center at 
Sobrante Park Elementary School and reported improved reading and 
student evaluation, new patterns of instruction, and behavioral changes 
in students with specific problems. Moreover, Idndergartners who used 
the media, center more fltan other Idndergartners scored exceptionally 
high on reading readiness tests/^ Furthermore, a U.S. Office of ^Edu- 
cation study of nine exemplary media centers in thre^ inner city schools 
reported that media center resources, staff, and facilities had been instru- 
mental in changing atitude^ toward reading.'* The Fourtih Annual 
Report of ESEA Title I, presenting findings about compensatory pro-. ' 
grams similar to those of school media centers, reported improvements 
in language and reading skills. Oy^r half the 345 teachers interviewed 
in conectiori with media centers of excellence, mentioned tihat behavior 
had changed to a great extent since the additions of instructional nia-* 
terials and staff. The ESEA Preliminary. Keport (1970) indicated 
that school media centers had affected the learning style of children. 
Title II had significant impact between 1965 and 1968, especially *in the 
preparation of dass assignments and in reading for pleasure. Nearly 
60,000 schools reported increased school media center use by all students, 
by^ students widi reading problems, and by gifted students. In each 
case, over one-quarter o/ the schools attributed increased use extensively 
f ' " 

«o ?;fary Virginia Gaver, Effectiveness of Centralized t^raru Service in Elementary 
' Schools (Phase 1). 

Mi Henry W. Bay, Instructional Media and Ueuriitic Learning, Final Report (Con- 
■fact with Bureau of Research, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C, Bureau No. 

conducted by Wamtinister, Pennsylvania. Centennial School district, Decem- 
ber 1966). 

"K, H. Wright, "The CHALLENGE Tnstnietional Materials Program," Illinois 
. Libraries, LII (September, 1970), 610. ^ 

"An Evaluation Report on the Multimedia Services Project: Sohi-anto Park School 
(Oakland, California: Division of Instructional Media and Reseatch Department, OaWand 
Public Schools, February, 1970), p, 36. ' 

** Vescripiive Case Studies of Nirie Elementary School Media Centers in Three Inner 
Cities (U. S, Department hf Health,' Education, and Welfare; Office of Education) p. 
180» ' . ' 

Title ly ESEA: A. Review and a' Forward tvok, 1969, Fourth Annual Report 
(National Advisory Council on the Education of Disadvantaged Children, January* 1969), 
pp. 5d-70. 

*^ Emphasis on Excellence in School Media f^grams ^{V. S. t)epartment of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, pp. iBT-lSfi) 189-191. ' • ' 
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to Title ^programs. 'Another 40 .percept attributed. Wctc^a^fd M§e /tp a5;^;f>. VV 
moderate extent to Title II programs/' There is a concensus *among- <* /^^^^^ , 
educators that* Vocational students, often less print-^^riented than othjBxs, ^ > \ > • 
benefit by access to a school library media center, ' Still ^nother study ' /^f/,' J 
demonstrates that ^e disadv4nti)^gea child has special needs^ thaf m^y be, ^ - [^.i^;; , 'i 
best served by a multimedia a^profich to gaming. ^ ^ ^ ^ ' ' j 

• ■ ' 7 ■ \. r ' . 7 - 

' •./ ■■ Summary . , ' :j. 

* / ■ - ■ ■ ' ; ' i'*'' * 

Educators, disenchanted witl^ textbooks, including those enjgagO^y /V 
in minority studies^ hav^ sought^altemative sources of information vi'. . 

►mxdtunedia. Both the duan^ty and quality of educational media arid « 
of ^research in educational medwl /effectiveness are presently at^inimal ♦ 
l()vels^ wh0e research iridicatfes/that school media cpnter services ihave 

V contributed to certain educationifl' jjirograms and that the newer media r 
have assisted certain leamfe^^/4 the disadvantaged, for instance. The 
evidence assembled so far rfails tOr^demonstrate conclusively the ef- „ 
fectiveness of iJie- mulHm^ to tjeaching and learning,* or < 

of school library media y6enter$; Title II ESEA has sought to improve ^ 
th0 quality and quantity of educational materials in school media centeris 
and to encourage research efforts, but its success or failtq;e is as fet 
unproved. ^ 




■f 



i. *f T}w l^SEA Title 11. Evaluate Survey:! A Preliminary Heport^ Noveinher, 1970 

i Mimeographed), p. 13.. . \ / ^ 

\ / ** James Firm for the EMC Committ|ee on Vocational KducaUon, Part III; Edu- 
eycaUon Media and Vocational Education (CtlnUact No. OE-5-ie-P32 conducted for the 

U; S, Office of Education by EducaUonal Mc^ia Council, May, 1967), pp. 12-1^ 
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• METHODOLOGY 

Lawrence, Kansas, the commuhity setting* for this research on media 
use in "minority studies, is the home of the University of Kansas^d 
Haskell Indian Institute* Settled by free-state New Englanders, this 
city of over 40,000 includes Black gL2%), American Indians, Mexican- 
Americans, and Orientals (each less than 1%), On SepteiAber 7, 1971, 
there were 7>891 students in the various attendanbe centers of Lawrence 
Unified School District 497^ About 10.3% of this number were members 
;of minor^fy races. At Central Junior High School, 15% were from- 
minority races as opposed to 9,3% and 9% in the other two junior high 
schools. " 

' ESEA Titia n Grant 

Previous to this study, an ESEA Title II Phase I special purpose 
grant had enlarged iias holdings of the school media center^ The Phase 
2 grant of apbroximately $6,000 has as its piupose that of ijicreasing 
the scope of - library materials , in ord^p to jextend present services to 
teachers and students, ♦especially ^o the Anierican Indian, Mexican- 
American, and Negro minorities in the school and in the surounding 
area. "JTie Phase 2 grant provided also for a research. project which 
would measure the effects of materials carefully selected and accessible 
in a school media center upon th0 learning outcomes of a classroom 
instructional unit which wotud concern American Indians and Mexiqgmi- 
^ Americans, .arid'' which would be taught during five weeks during the 
spring of 1974. The teaching of this unit was actually extended for 
an additional week. ^ ' ? 

Working with the pijincipal, the librarian, and the researchers, the 
classroom teachers also developed the following common goals for their 
classroom unit: 

' \* . ■ ' ' * , 

Affective Domain . ' 

To know generally the histo^^of interaction ^hich underlies present- 
day relatlonshijps between die predominant white culture and the 
American Indian and Mexican-American ciultures. - . 

To know current artist, writers^ dnd leaders of the American Indian 
and the Mexican-American minorities. 

To know the major issues facing American IndiaxiS and Meixican- 
Americans today* 



Infomalfott provided by Carotyn Betnelrfng, ' Ubnuian at Ccntrti.- Junior Mlih 
School,: IftWrcnccy Ktnias/ Sprinif, 1073# * . 



To identify elements of ethnic bias in comtpunipations. 



Cognitive Domain * ■ ■ ■ 

To accept and value American Indian and Mexican-American con* « 
tributions in various fields of human endeavor, 

^.To value members of ethnic groups a$ persons, including oneself as 
• a me^rnber of an ethnic group, ' , 

Selection of Modia 

The textboojk, Minorities: U.S.A.; had beea previously selected for - 
Mse in ninth-grade social studies,*^" Consultants for each section of 
this text are themselves members of the ethnic groups being considered. 
The subject matter is indicated by the following excerpts from the 
Content^:' - 

Unit One, American Indians ' - . 

L Why Couldn't lodians and White Men Get Along with Each 
C^therf ^ ' *^ 

2. Should Indians Have the Rig^^t to Live^ Where They Wish? , 

3. How Were the Indian Tribes Destroyed? 

4. What Right Did Reservation Indians Have? - 

. 5. What Problems Do American Indians Still Face Today? 

Unit Three, Mexican Americans . 
r. Who Are the Mexican-'Americans? 

a. How Did Mexican-American Become a Forgotten Minority? 
3, How 'Are Mexican- Americans Trying to Impfove Their Lives? 

"^During the spring of 1973, graduate students at the School of 
Library Science, Emporia Kansas State College, prepared a consideration 
file of materials which contained 223 items in eight categories, (See 
Appendix A, for the riumber of items in each category and their cost,) 
Their choices followed an analysis of student reading scores and studerft 
autobiographies, and an observation of the students to be ^involv^ed 
in the study in their, school setting, Reading scores on the Durrell 
Listening Reading Series rfevealed that these eighth graders had a mean 
grade equivalent of 7,8 and a range of 3.4 to 12,4. " A distribution of 
their reading scores on the various grade levels guided the selection 
of print materials. « " 

on Millon Finkelslein, Jnwn A, DanSifer, and Elfroda S. Wright, Minorities: U. S. A. 

0^ Ddnald p. Dutrell, Mtiry * T. Hayes, and Mary B, Brassard, Durrelt Listening" 
Reading Series, 

■ ■ ■ V ■ 
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Table 1 

0 






Reading Levejs of Students and Selected 
Books on Minorities 




Reading Levels 


Students 

. . (N :^ieO) 


' Books 
(N ==131) 


A fit 

7-9 ' 
10 ftrtd over . 


56.5% • 
. / 16.0% 


Oft OP/ 
OU.O/O 

48.0% 
, 15»2% 


*• 


100.Q% 


100.0% 



Tlie twenty-six autobiographies^ , yielded personal information about 
family backgrounds, interests, problems, present employment and future 
vocations, and deep concerns ^bowt world problems. The individuality 
which characterized the autobiographies indicated a need for a rich 
diversity of media r«so\irces. Observation of students and teachers in 
their classrooms, hallways, and library, and the pppgrt^hity to visit with 
some of them, personalized further the selection vtat^H- Special criteria 
for minority materials wore applied to each candidate for the considera- 
tion file/- ' ^ ' ' 
' . In addition, the, .librarian at Central drew upon selected sources, 
such as professional selection aids, bibliographies from state departments 
of education, the U.S! Department of the Interior, ethnic associations 
devoted to authenticity in materials, and university presses. Items .were 
subjected to evaluative criteria created to guide coHection development 
at 'Central. AssistedT by the teachers, the librarian acquired the selected 
media, processed and arranged them ^or student and teacher use. In 
order to increase accessibility- to these materials, the librarian prepared 
listings of both Indian and Mexican-American media for each teacher. 
Teachers and all participants in the research project received a monthly 
acquisition list. In addition, an attractive annotated bibliography of 
selected American Indian boolcs was published and distributed to inter-* 
ested students, teachers, and others."^ Finally, during the teaching of 
the minorities unit on American Indians and Mexican-Americans, the 
librarian and the TeSdhers frequently trucked an assortment of needed 
materials to the classrooms to proyide easy access. 

' , Selection of i^ontrol and | 

Experimental Groups ' * / ^ 

Seven ninth grade classes studied minorities during the spring term' 
in X974. Students, were assigned to these classes by the school admin- i 

■'■ ' ' ' ' ■ t • 

o-M. Luda James* **Inslnictional Materials Can Assist tnlegration,*' K^ucdttonal*^ 
< w Carolyn Beweking, The American Indian: an Annotated Bibliography. 
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istrationj wHiqh paid attention tp administrative problems, such as sched- 
uling cotiflicts and the like, but made no conscious effort ta assign stu* 
^ dents according to their ability or their previous knowledge of minorities* 
Tlie effect was a random selectioh of students in eaqh cl^ss v/iib no# 
significant differences ampng the classes, • - 

ThreO of the four teachers taught pne qlass each, and one taught^ 
four classes. The three teachers with one class each were to tise a wide 
variety of media irt their* instruction, while the remaining teacher^^vas to 
use the textbook method with no other media. The tliree classes using 
a variety of medjia were designated as the e;|^penmental group, and the 
other classes as the control group.' The teachers, school principal, and 
researchers discussed the details of the studies in a formal, half-day* 
meetiug as well as in less formal qpii tacts. These meetings resulted in 
agreement on objectives for the ujdfc y/hich guided the selection ot 
ethnic materials for the media center and the teaching of the unit. 

• ' Development of the Instrument 

irfie instriiment used in the pre-t^st and^^st-tesf'kjonsisted of three 
niajo^ sections ^i^ee Appendix B). The first asked for personal dc^ta, 
silch as sex, ethnic background, previous study of American Inditihs' 
or Mexican-Americans, an J library use. The next part, an attitude scale, 
consisted of 30 statements relating to these groups. Although ,the state- 
ments were mixed, the items [were separated for analy^^* The items 
concerning American Indians were 1, 2, 5, 7,- 9, 11, 13, 14, 17, 18, 21, 
^ 22, 23, 24, 25,' and 29. Those Mexican- Americans were 3," 4, 6, 7, 
^ 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 12. 15, 16, 19,' 20, 21, 26, 27, 28, and 30. Item 7 
was counted twice because it asked questions with reference to both 
groups. The last section, designed to measure the students' factual 
knowledge of the two groups, consisted *of two subsections of ten ques- 
tions, each. One subsection ' concerned Mexican-Americans; the other, 
Ahierican Indians. " \ 

The instrument, created by two graduate library scie5lK« students, 
was based on a review of the textbook used in the class, On^ the school 
media center materials relating to the two groups to be studied, as well 
as on other sources. After the questionnaire was pre-tested pn a group* 
of eighth grade students at Central Junior High School, some minor 
adjustments were made in the wording. In addition, an item analysis^ 
revealed that the scoring of iteii^ on the attitude scale needed to be 
reversed. Item. 7 reads: "Language and cultural differences account 
almost entirely flJr the difficulties some Mexican-American and American 
Indian students have in school." The researchers had labelled the 
' statement as expressing a positive attitude towards these two groups, 
because it provided an explanation for the difficulties that some minority 
group members experience in school.' However, the pre-test revealed 

SecHon IV deals with the presentation und analysis of ^ these* data and covers this 
point in greater detail. ^ i 
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fcait th^-statemen as a negative itera> because the sta-^ 

d^nts vie\ved it as indicatipyi that the language" and cultural differences 
W0re an impedftnent to success in school. After these changes, the 
instnnnent.W'as xeiidy for the ninth grade classes, 

' ; The Study 

The pretest .was administered just befote the six-week \|uiit wa^s 
''taught The instrument was distributed to the students dunng the 
Regularly scheduled class tunes by th0 researchers. The students were 
instructed to conmlete s^Mn^ in ,the 'sections, dealing with personal 
charactejistics ana attitu(jle^In the last section^ which concerned cogni^ 
tive knowledge, they ^v^Bg^jrold not to .guess, but to answer^only those 
items which they knew. The researchers stressed the anonymous nature 
of the mstrunient.^ . . 

* After the pre*test, the^studly of the units t)egan. The teachers of 
the experimental classes tised a variety of media," some of which were 
assembled on a_bgolLirupk, sh^^ the experimentalc. teachers and 
students, and which was ih; addition to other media used in the xilass- 
room ahd media used in the libraty. The control teacher, on the*other 
hand, ujed only the text dnd brought no/ other media into the classroom. 
However, his students did have access to the media center, although they 
were not required to make use of it. 

When Ae^units had been completed^ the post-test was administered 
by the 'resear^iers, as in the pre-test, during the regiiburly scheduled 
class ^periods. Even though the same ihstrument was" used m both the 
pre- and pOst-tests, it 'was felt fliere would be*no sigmflcant carry-over, 
because mere had been a time lapse of . a little over i§ix * weeks. A 
second reason for beKeying there would be littl^jcarry oVer-cwas 5iat the 
students would, not be ^motivated by grades or othe^sllch^^ctors to recall 
the specifics of the' instrument. Aiwf finally, the students did not know 
in advance that the same nistrument A/^^ould be used'^in feoth tests. 

A series of concluding interviews was ^ h^ld with the *i:eachers, 
principal, and media specialist (see Appendix- C). They were asked to 
comment -on their general iiftpression of the study; possible contaminat- 
ing factors; the effects of ethnic materials on learning and teaching; 
the role of the school libraty; and the purpose of this unit ip. the curric- 
ulum* Their answers provided an informS check on the vaUdity of the 
study as well as ^ useful insight into what had happened during 5ie 
six-week classroom unit. This information was of value ^iii interpreting 
the data and has been ^corporated into Appendix G di this stu^y; 
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PRESENTATION 
Charade 





S OF DATA 

[ids^f Students in Pre-Test 
and fost-Test 



Sttidents who^participated in the study were queried before and 
aft^r flie classroom unit on American Indians and Mexican-Americans. 
•A talljr of thfeir responses tp the section of the instruments dealing \sdth 
individuds ch^cteristics ^reveals numerous similanties and some dif- 
ferences. Basically, th6-comgositiou of l?oth the pre-test and post-test 
groups \i^as similar with^ respect -to' sex, l>oth having ahnbst as many 
boys ani girk. 'A hrge difference betWeen the pre- and post-test groups 
would have been unusual, because this coiffd only result from absences 



Sex 



Table 2 

Sexual Composition of the fre-test 
and Post-test Groups 



Prertest 
Number Perpeixtage 



Post-test 



Number Percentage 



Boys. 



68 
141 



48% 
100% 



69 
14^ 



51% 
100% 



. Table 3 " / 

Ethnic Composition of the Pre-test and 
Post-test Groups 



Ethnic 
Background 



Pfe-Test 



Number Percentage 



Post-Test 



Number Percentage 



American Indians 
Asian American 
Black* Americans 
- Mexican-American^ 
White Americans 
Others ^ ■ 
No Besponse 

TOTALS 



5 
2 

15. 
5 
108 
6 



141 



3.5% 

1.4% 
XO.6% 

3\5% 
76.6% 

4.3% 



99.9% 



1 

. % 
18 
5 

109 
4 
3 

142 



0.7% 
1.4% 

12.7% 
3.5% 

76.8% 
2.8% 
2.1%. 

100.0% 
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or changes in enrollment*. Such alterations/, were not likely during a 
six-week period in the spring term/ 

The ethnic composition oi the pre* and post-test groups was app^oxi*' 
mately the same at the beginning as at the end of the instructional unit 
White Americans accounted foTr three out of pvery four students, while 
black Americans accounted for a littte over lone out pf evfery ten students. 
There were few members of other ethnic backgrounds enroUed in these 
classes. , ; . - ' 

The instrument also asked if the students ^Jba3 studied American 
Indians or Mexican-Americans eitTier in school or on their^own and,, if 
they had||vhen. In, the pre-testj the students were fai^ evenly divided 
^o^g^H^e who had studied one or both ethnic groups, mose who 
had nofmdied eitheir group, :and those who could not remember. 



Table 4 



Study of American Indians and Mexican-Americans 
. by Pre-telst and Post-Test Groups 



Extent of 
Previous Study 


Pre-Test 


Ppst-Test 


Number 


Percentage 


Number 


Percentage 


Studied one, or 










bath groups 


45 


•31.9% " 


140 


98.6% 


Had not studied 










either group i 


50 




2 , • 


1.4% 


Don't Remember/ 


46 


32.6% . . 






TOTALS. 


141 


^/ ,. _,, 

100.0% 


. - 142 


100.0%^ 



> As can be seen frbm^able 4, many pre-test students did not in- 
dicate when they had studied* these grpups. The post-te^st should have 
shown that lD6% of the pupils had studied these ethnic groups within 

. Table 5 ° . ' 

Time of Study^ of American Indians and Mexican- 
Americans By Pre-Test and Post-Test Groups / 



Pre-tesl Post-test 



Time 


Number 


Percentage " 


, ^Number 


Percentage 


Less than one year 
1 - 3 years 
Over 3 years 


6 

21 . ; 
- 12 


15.4%/ 
53.8% 
30.8% . 




97.2% , 
. 2.8% - 


TOTALS 


39 


100.0% 


142 


100.0% > 
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the last year> because they had just finished unit$ on these groups. 
Respondent errorprobably accounts for the'few who answered otherwise. 
In order to measure libraty use, several questions concerned such 

, acfivities as the number of visits to the library, reasons for library use, 
types of materials used, and finally, the use of material on American 
Indians and/or Mexican-Americans. The number of librar)^ visits fit the 
two months prior to the study was similar to the number of visits in- 
dicated on 'the post-test questionnaire. Since the questions asked fox 
the estimated number of visit? during the Ikst two months prior to the 
post-test, tiie answers should reflect library use during ''the last two 
weeks of the perio'd covered by thq pre-test answers arid the period 
during which (tie units were taught. The most common pattern ap- 
pears to be eight visits in two months or one visit per week, although 
the majority of students visited the libraiy less often? than once a week. 

.Informal observation by the school librarian indicated students' in the 
experimental group visjted the library more frequentljr than the responses 
showed* * • , 

-As mighj: be expected; Ttudents incUeated in both the pre- and 
post-tests, tSat^ their- library use was rented to ^School work. However, 
a large minority of the visits were unrelated fep the direct, influence of 
the curriculum. As can be seen fronk^Table f , 190 J112 ^ 78) students 

Table 6 \ . . 

• Number of ..Library Visits by ?re-Test and 
. • ' , Post-Test' Groups '^i 



Pre-Tcst * Post-Test 



Ntmiber of 
Visits 


Numbeir of ^ 
' Students 


" Percentage 


Number of 
Students 


Percentage 


I 


.8 


5.7% 


10 


7.0% 


2 * 


14 • 


9.9% 


14 


9.9% 


3 


18^^ . 


12.8% 


10 


• 7.0% 


4 \- ' . - 


* 'l5 


10.6% , 


18 


12.7% 




10 : 


7.1% 


17 > 


12.0% 




id 


7.1%. 


5 . 


3.5% 


.7 ^ 


" 10 


7.1% 


8 


' 5.6% , 


8 / ^ 


' 38 


25.5% * 


* 29 


20,4% 


More than 8* 


14 


. 9.9% 


11 


7.7% 


Kcver 


2 


1.4% 


6 


42% 


Dbn't*Remember 


4 


2.8% 


13 


9j2% 


No Response 






1 


0.7% 


TOTALS 


141 


99.9% 


142 


99.9% 
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Reasons' for Library Visits by Pre-Test and 
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Reason3 


• Pre-Test . . 


/ Post-Test 


Come with a class to 






the UhTiuy 


112 • 


814 


Had free time and decided ' 






to use the library 


• 87 


82 


Had to do an assigmnent 






in the library 


"78" 


69 


Other 


41 


39 



TABLE 8 



typ^s of Media Used^y Pre-Test and 
Po$t-Te$t Groups 



Type of Media 



Pre-Test 



Post-Test 



X^Books 



Print: 



agazmes 
Vertiole file Materials 
Newspa|>ers 
Map$ X 



Subtotals 
Non-Pyint: \ 
Filmstrips and/or Slide^ 
Cassettes 
Record9 

Reel to reel tapes 
Overhead ' transparencies . 
Motion picture films 
Video tapes 
Models 

Subtotalal' 

Other 

TOTALS 



131 
90 
34 
17 
11 

283 

17 
11 
12 

■ 1 



. 6 
2 
1 
53 
14 



121 
78 
28 
26 
18 

271 

23 
9 
3 

3 

la 

-4 

S6 

" 4 

331 
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in the pre-test and 163 (94 f 69) in the post-test indicated>£hat one or 
more visits to the library were a result of their cortiing with \l class or of 
their having to do an assignment in tho library^ in/contrast, to 128 (87 4- 
41) in the pre-tqst and 121 (82 f 39) in th^ post-test who indicated 
that one or more visits were to fill free time Or for other reasons, It is 
interesting that the order ill which the^ students selected the reasons for 
coming to .the library did not change from tlie pre-test to the post-test. 

It was no" surprise to loam again, that students most frequently 
used books and, then, magazines when they visited the library. Vertical 
file materials are a po^r tfiird, followed by newspapers and filmstrips 
and/or slides, which tied- for fourth place in 'the pre-test and were 
fourth, and fifth in the post-test The overwhelming use of bool^ and 
other materials probably reflects the composition of the coHection and 
the students* past experience. ^ 

Use of library materials relating to An^erican Indians and/or 
Mexican-Americans increased from the pre-test t6. the post-test, but not 
dramatically. This lack of dramatic growth in use^may be attributed to 
the book orientation of the control. group. 

Table 9 . ' 



Use of Media Relating to American Indians and/or ^ 
Mexican- Americans by Pre-Test a^ Post-Test Groups 



Extent of Use 


Pre-Test 


' . Post-Test 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Did not use materials 




48.2% 


51 


35.9% ^ 


Don't remember 


36 , 


25.5% 


5 


3.5% 


No response 


4 . 


2.8% 


19 


. 13.4% , 


Used Materials 


33 


23.4% 


* 67^ 


47.2% 


TOTALS 


141 ' 


99.9% . 


142 


ioo!o% 



Finally, those students who had used American Indian a^d/or 
Mexican-American materials were asked why they, had used fliese 
materials* Class related reasons Were given most fi^equently in both 
the pre- and post-test periods. However, other non-class related^ factors 
seemed le?^ important in the post-test. Iliis shift undoubtedly ||fleoted 
^ thfe need to use these materials to meet the demands of the cutficulum. 
Within the- participating classes, characteristics, such as s|x and 
ethnic background remained relatively stable during the^atudy. ' About 
one-third of the group had studied American Indians and/or Mexican- 
Americans prior to the units presented in the course on minorities^ (me- 
third had not studied these groups; and one-third could Hot remember.. 
The pattern of library use prior to tins study, as measured by the number 
of visits, reasons for use, and tyipes of materials used, remained approx^r 
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mateiy the same after the study, M expected, there was an increase in 
the use of inaterials dealing with American Indians and Mexican- 
Americans* 



Table 10 



Reasons for V$e of Media Relating to American Indians and/or ' 
Mexifian-Americans by Pre-Test and Post-Test Groups 

Reasons Pre-Test Post-Test 

Curriculum Belated Reasons; 

Used the materia]^ in class 21 60 



• Used, |h| materials in the . 
liferaiy* for c^_^,assignmerit\ 



28 50 



Subtotals 49 * 110 ' 

Non-Curriculum Related Reasons; 

A 'friend recommended « 

the matei^al , / 3 ' % 3 

Saw the materials displayed 2 * V 7 

Found the materials on the ^ 
^ library'shelf 13 

Saw the materials listefl in 

the Library card catalog 15 . , \ ''^ 

Other " A 8 V 7 



Subtotals J4l \ 31 

TOTALS -^90 ^ I 141 



Amlysis of the Control and Experimental • 
Groups Based on Pre-Test Data 

On the day the pre-test .was administered, there were 141 students 
in the seven sections studying minorities. Three of these sections, total- 
ing fifty-seven students, were designated as the experimental group. The 
other four sections formed the control group of eighty-four students. 

As described earlier, the students were assigned to the various sec- 
tions on a random basis by the school administration, although there 
was some opportimity for a student to select the sectiMThe wished. An 
analysis of the pre-test data using the F ratio jshewed that the two 
groupings were not significantly different' from one another. The mean 
scores oFthe two groups On the section dealing with attitudes concerning 
American Ir^ans were 2.27 for th|| control -group and 2.20 for die ex- 
perimental grcmp. The F ratio of^aU285 is- not significant at either tiie 
.01 or .OS level. Thus, it was concluded tiiat the two groups were 
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fyom the same population and this difference in their mean scores was 
due to chance alone?* 

' A similar situation existed with the data on the attitudes of the two 
groups towards- Mexican-Americans* The control groups had a mean 
score of 2*23 and the experimental group had 2.20, the same as dieir 
score for the section on American Indians. In this instance, the F ratio 
is less than one, 0.6643, which is not significant Again, it was con» 
eluded that the variation 1vas due to chance, - * 

In the factual section on actual knowledge, the mean score of the* 
Control group on the section dealing with American Indians was 31%, 
and that of me experimental group was 33%» The F ratio is quite small, 
0.3037, and' is not significant at either .01 'or .05, Here, too, the groups 
appears to be from- me same population. v 

On the last section dealing with factual knowledge amut Mexican- 
Americans, the F ratio was only 0.4456 jmd not significant. HoWever, 
the mean scores for the two groups were slightly higher man they were 
on the section concerning American Indians. The scores for the factual 
section on Mexican-Americans were 45% for the control group and 42% 
for the experimental group. 

Although there wCre some differences in their attitudes towards and 
knowledge of -American Indians and Mexican-Americanss these were 
not significant. In fact, the F ratios were" all under one, except for the 
section on ^attitudes towards American Indians. In this "section, the 
ratio was slightly over one, but well under the 3.84 listed in this F 
table under X degree of freedom and infinity. From this' analysis, it 
would seem that the twp groups were well matched. o 

, Anahjsis of the Control and Experimental Groups , 
Based on Fost-^Test Data 

The first research question asked if there would be a significant 
difference in the cognitive and affective learning between studnts usirig 
multimedia and those using textbooks. In ^rder to explore this area, 
the pOst-test data for the two groups were'analyzed/using the F ratio. 
When the post-test was ^ministered, there Were 142f studenta ^yho filled 
out questionnaires, one more than for the pre-t(Bst. /However, the mem- 
bers in tile two groups had changed slightly. Naw, there were only 
81 as opposed to 84 in the control group and 61 as opposed to 57 in the 
experimental group* Nevertheless, the grouiy^eie not significantly 
different from one another in their attitudes to^Ds oV factual Joiowledge 
of the two ethnic groups! involved. \ 

Attitudes toward American Indians, as measured w the instrument, 
produced Scores of 2.l5^for.the control group and 2.02 for the experi- 
mental* The F ratio was 1*7529, which is not significant at either the 
tOl or .05 level. 

Attitudes towards Mexican-Americans were mdre favorable, but not 
by very much* The mean scores for the two groups On this section are 
2.04 for the control and 1.99 fr the experimental. The F ratid of 0.2840 
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is not sigiificant, but is not the lowest ratio fpr' these groups. The 
lowest ratio for these groups* The lowest is 0,0891 and is derived from 
mean scores of 64% and 63% on the post-test section requesting factual' 
inforinatioa on Mexican-Americans. Both groups had ^almost the same 
•amount of factual knowledge, A highV but still not significant F ratio 
was calculated for the section conceminaf actual knowledge of American 
Indians. This figure of 1^385 is based oa means of 40% and 42% for h 
the control And experimental clalses respectively. According to this :j 
analysis, it seems clear that neiOl^^f group was sigriificantly different 
from the other in either their attnudes towatds x)r Knowjedge of these 
two ethnic groups. These data| and the subsequent analysis do not 
^pport the contention that access by students and teachers to a^ variety^ 
of selected 3ffl[edia si^ificantly affects cognitive or affective learning in 
the area 6f minority studies. 

Control Group Pre-Test and Fro-Test Data Analysis ^ 

Even though there may be no difference of note between the 
control afi d experimental classes in either the pre- or po^t-test periods/ it' 
is worthwhile to examine the changes within each group in each of the, 
four major sections. Presumably, any changes would result from the ' 
teaching and learning which took place^in- between the pre- and pOst- 
testS^ " ^ 

As far as the control group is concerned^ their pre- juid post-test 
mean scores were significantly different in three of the four areas, the 
one exception being in their attitude towards American Indians, which 
went from 2.27 in the pre-test to a slightly more favorable 24S. The 
F' ratio is 2.7050, which is below the 3.84 and 6.64 needed to be con- 
sidered significant |it the .OS- and .01 levels respectively. Apparently, 
their attitudes towards American Indians remained at its ^someSvhat 
favorable level at the beginning of the study. 

Their* attitudes towards Mexican-Americans, on the oflier hand,' 
went from 2.2S to 2.04, producing m F ratio of 7.2116 which is signifi- 
cant at the »01 level. This change represents a move from a generally 
favorable attitude to an even more favorable one. , ^• 

Factual knowledge about botiii American Indians and Mexi£^-, 
Americans increased greatly. The mean scores for the American Indian 
sections were 31% and 40%, caroling ^ F ratio of 16.S3(^, The scores 
on the Mexican-American^cti^ns were 4S% and 64% ICiSping to an F ' 
ratio of 33.3152. Both are significant at the .01 level. These increases . 
lead to the conclusion that the control classes substantially increase in 
their factual knowledge of thtse minority groups during me classroom 
unit of instruction. ' " 

- Experimentdl^Group Pre-Test and Post-Test Data Analifsis 

The experimental group also <xhanged significantly during the course 
of the study. On items reiatmg to American Indians, their mean score 
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on the attitude scale was 2,20 at the beginning of the minority xinit and 
L99 at the end. These figurej? lead to an F ratio of 4.6346, which is 
significant at the .05 level, but not the .01 level Similarly, the mean 
scores on Mexican-American items were 2.20 at the start and°1.96 at 
the* finish, yielding an F of 5.9257. This F is si^ificant at the .05, 
but not at the :U1 lovel Factual IcnovvJedge or the ethnic groups 
significantly increased, as it did in the control group. The experimental 
group began ^with. a mean score of i2% on 1:he American Indian factual 
section and ended with 41% for of F of 11.228ft They had a 42% mean 
score oh the Mexican-American prd-test factual section and a 62% on 
the post-test, for an F of 17.3447. Both F ratios are siimificant at the 
.01 level. ^ 

Apparently, learning expeiciences for the experimental* classes were 
effective in increasing both affective and cognitive learning, but .to 
varying extents* Affective learning, as measured by the attitude scale$, 
increased, but not as much as cognitive learning. ^ 

Analysis of Both ihe Control and Experimental Groups 
Based on Pre-Test and Fost-Test Data 

As might be expected from the foregbing analy^j^^^en both the 
controL and experimental groups are combined ana considered as one 

ijroup, they show significant changes in both affective and cognitive 
earning between the |)re- and post-tests. The least change seems to 
have occurred in their attitudes towards American Judjans from a total 
mean score of 2.24 to 2.09. The resulting F or 6.7027 is just over the 
!g,63 cutoff for one degree of freedom and infinity. The tibree Other 
'^s^ctioyis show much higher F -ratios. The attitudes towards Mexican- 
Americans went from 2.28 to 2.02 for anW of 12.7944. Factual fcpowl- 
edgfe of Am^erican Indians went from 31% to 41% and produced of F of 
31.1794. But, the largest F was the 52.7848 created by a jump in the 
mean score On the Mexican-4merican factual section from 44% to 63%. 

It seems safe to say that attitudes and factual knowledge can be 
altered in 'the classroom, but that neither is affected by • the presence 
or absence bf a wide Variety of media in the teaching methods em- 
ployed. * ^ 

Sex as kelated to Attitude towards and Knowledge of 
American Indians and Mexican-Arnericans 

To determine the effects pf sex on learning,^ the relationship between 
sex and attitudes towards and knowledge of me two ethnic groups was 
analyzed. The findings differed from- what had been anticipated. 
Initially,, there seemed to be no reason to suspect that boys Would know 
ahy more or feel any different^ about American Indians and Mexican- 
Americans than girls. The pre-test revealed that this situation was only 
partially true. *^ 

Boys and girls did npt differ significantly with respect to their 
attitudes and ' knowledge about American Indians. ^The boys' mean 
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score on the American Indian attitude scale. was 2»31, and the girls* was 
Z*19' On the factual section, the boys averaged 32?, and the girls 
These figures lead to F ratios of 3.5026 for the attityde scale and 0.4527. 
for. the iactual Neither is significant . 

On the Mexican-American attitude scale> the boys' mean score was^ 
2;35, and tfie girls' was 2.12, for an F of 14.4583, which is significant 
at the .01 level. AccCjrding to the data from the Mejacan-American 
factual section, boys also know significantly more than girls about this 
ethnic group* The boys' score was 49% and the girls' was 39%, for an 
F of 9.2028. This, too, is significant at the .01 levell 
0 It was surprising that these differences Were found in the pre-test^ 
because Jhere is no apparent explanation for them. However, they may^ 
reflect the fleeting nature of attitudes, coupled with some lucky guessii^g 
on the factual sqqtion. "It is also' possible diat the instrument was not 
able to bring out the actual situation for some unknown reason. TKe 
sample of 68 bovs ii^ay not reflect the population accurately, again for 
sooie as yet undiscovered reason* Of course, a combination of i[actor§ 
may have created these deferences. iFinally, it may just be possible. that 
boys really do have less. fj^vOrable attitudes towards Mexican-Americans 
and know more about them. In afiy case, both the boys' and the girls' 
attitude scores are above the neutral 3.00 and so are somewhat favorable. 

Analysis of the post-test showed no significant differences betvifeen 
the sexes on either their attitudes towards mese groups or knowledge of 
them. The boys' means score on the. attitude scale dealing with 
American Indians was 2.11 and the girls' was 2.07, which yield -an 
insignificant F score of 0.1764. The mean scores on the attitude* scale 
covering Mexican- Americans also showe'd no significant differences with 
2.06 for the' boys and 1.98 for thW girls, for an F value of 0.5473. Their 
knowledge of American Indians produced^ mean scores of 42% for the 
boys and 40% for the girls for an F of 1.3594. The F on their knowl- 
edge of Mexican^Americans, derived from mean scores of 64% and 63% 
for the boys and gi^ls, respectively, was 0.2363 which is not significant 

Both boys and girls increased in their knowledge of an favorable 
attitude towards Mexican-Americans* T&e boys* attitude showed a 
greater positive shift than the girls'. However, the girls' knowledge 
increased more than the boys'. Apparently, the educational experience 
had a leyeling effect in this instance. 

kihnic Background ct^ Retathd to Attitudes towards and 
Knowledge of American Indians^and Mexican-Americans 

Th0 third research qtiestion dealt with the effects ojf ethnic back- 
ground on attitudes" and knowledge in the area of ethnic studies. It 
was fett that study of these groups would, create increased laiowledge 
and more positive attitudes in the majority whites as well as in the 
minority non-whites. For some minority individuals, such study may 
mean learning about the group to which they belong. In fheSe cases, 
mino^ty studies might result in improved self-image. Therefore, analysis 
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of pre- and post-test scores of ntiembers of the majority culture and those 
of minority cultures was undertaken. ' 

MaforittJ and Minority Group Member 

Because of the small number of individuals in each of the various 
minority groups, it was decided to group all minorities together so as 
to create two groups; those whose ethnic tackgrtfund was representa- 
tive of*the majorityr of United States citizens, and those whose back- 
ground was not 

Majority and minority attitudes towards American Indians did not 
differ significantly on the pre-test. The F value based on mean scores 
of 2.26 and 2.27 for the majority and npniority respectively was 1.3556. 
However, the majorily score of 2.29, and the minority's score of 2.05, 
on the Mexican-American attitude scale produced an F ratio of ld.26XS», 
which is significant at the .01 level. Even though both scores represent' 
favorable attitudes, minority members as a group had significantly more 
favorable attitudes. The pre-test^ showed that majority and minority 
members Aid not differ significantly in their knowledge of either 
American Indians or Mexican-Americans. The majority's mean score on 
the American Indian factual section was 32^ and the minorijj^'s was 31% 
for an F of less than one, 0.0567. The F was higher, but still not 
. significariti on die Mexican-American factual jjection, 2^010, and the 
scores were farther apart, 42^ for majority members dnd 49% for minority, 
memberst . • 

The post-test revealed that both groups* attitudes became mor^ 
favorable and their knowledge increased. However, i^/seems that the 
minority*s attitudes and knowledge increased more than the majority's. 
Some significant differences resulted. For example, the majority g post- 
test mean score -on 3ie American Indian attitude stile was up from 2.26 
on the pre-test to 2.15 level, while tiie minority's was up from 2.17 to 
V 1.89. The resulting 5.0672 F ratio is significant at the .05 level, but 
not at the .01 level As in fhe pre-test, the minority had significantly 
more favorable attitudes towards Mexican-Americans than did the 
majority. The majority score went from 2.29 to 2.JL2, and the minority 
from 2.05 to 1.65, *with the post-t(6st scores yielding an F value of 
17.0653, which 46 sigMficant at the .01 level. 

The two group/ knowledge of American Indians did not vary 
sigm'ficantly on the, post-test, with the majority having a mean score of 
42%,. and the minority a mean of 31%, for an F of 3:4753. ^et, their"* 
knowledge of Mexican-Americans>»was significantly different at the .05 
level, but noJt the *01. Here, :the majority mean was 66% and the 
minority 56%, for an F of 41182. ^ 

It was not surprising iiiot both groups held generally favorable 
attitudes towards American Indians and Mexican-Americans because both 
groups are represented in the student body which has a recent history^, 
of racial himnony. The differences also are not unusual considering that 
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iijcmbcrs of miijority groups are likely to have empathy towards members 
of other minority groups as well as members of their bvm group. 

Minorittj Control and Experimental Groups \ . 

An examination of the majority and minority members of the control 
and experiine^tSil groups using the F ratio showed that there were no 
significant differences in the scores of these two groups. 

There, were 33 minorihr 'group members in the pre-test groups, 24 
in the control group, and 9 'in the experimentxd, The post-test had a 
. total of 31 minority members who were distributed in a similar manner, 
22* in the control and .9 in the experimental groups. Minority group, 
members had^re-test means of 2.20 an the control group 5uad^2.08 in the 
experimental group on the' American Indian attitude scale* The ibor- 
responding F score is 0.S238. Attitudes towards Mexican^Americans 
produced anlother insignificant P value below onie, 0.3538, deprived 
from pre-test means of 2.07 and' 1*98 for the' control and experimental 
group^ > 

Knowledge of American Indians and Mexican-^ericans also 
not vary 'Significantly between the minority control and experimen 
group members. Here, the control group had a mean of 29% and 1 
experiihental had 36%, which lead to an F of 1,5499 on factual Icnoi 
edge of American Indians. Means for Mexican-Americans, were 47 
and 54%, yielding an F below one, 0.8900. 

A similar pattern Was found' in the post-test, in which the. control 
and expepmentol minority groups membeiw were not significantly dif- 
ferent Attitudes of the control groub to^^ American Indians were 
reflected by a mean score of 1.95, and those ' o)\the exper to group 
by f.75. The F was a Iqw 0.8837. But, the ^l^=tJfihMex!can-Americ.an 
attitude scores was even lower, 0.1847, derived from meaiji of 1.69 and 
1.54 for the control and experimental groups. 

The F vahie on post-tejsit*ia^^i4e4g€^\ of Amej?Jcan liidiOns was 
1.2214, which is a little hi^er but |s sSfc,^rft0m being significant. 
In this case,' the control had a score of 35%*'and the experimental .a 
score of 42%. However, the groups were even closer -togedier on their 
knowjedge of Mexican-American, 57% and 54%. Here me/F was oiJy 
0.0622. ' , 

Apparently, the groups were similar before instruction and the dif- 
ferences in the instruction given to the two groups did not create any 
variation. It, should be noted, thoudi, that .there was an increase in 
favorable^ attitudes as well as loriowledge in ajl but one instance; experi- . 
mental group Scores on knowledge of Mexican-Americans remained 
constant at 5^.^ * . 

Majority Contrsfl and Expenmental Groups 

As mentioned earlier, the majority group members in the control 
and experimental groups, did not vary significantly in either the pre- or 
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post-ttsts. The 108 majority members in*th6 pre-test were idivided 60 
and 48 between the control and experimental groups. The number 
o present in the post-test was only one more, 109, and the distribution was 
approximately the same, 59 in flie control and 50 in the experimental 

Table 11 shows the mean scores on the pre-test and the correspond- 
ing F scores, none of which even approach oeing significant* 

' TABLE 11 

Attitudes and Knowledge Concerning American Indians and 
Mexican-AmericcCns in the Pre-Test Group 

* ~ ~ ^e-Tiest Mean Spores 



Attitudes and Control Experimental F Value 

Knowledge (N=-60) (N = 48) 



Attitudes: 








American Indian-" , 


2:30 


2.22 


1.0540 


Mexican-American 


2.32 


2.24 


: ^ 1.4250 


Knowledge: 


\ 
• • 






American Indian 


32% 


32% 


0.0003 


^ Mexican-American 


44% „^ 


40% 


^ 0.9260 



A siinilar table for the post-test ,shows none of these scores varied 
significantly ' As with the minority group members, the method of 
instnictipn did not create significant differences between the grpups. 

' ' ^ Table 12 

Attitudes arid Knowledge Concerning American Indians and 
* Mexican- Americans in* the. Post-Test Group 

Prd-Test Mean Scores ' 

Attitudes and Control Expenmental F Vallie 

Knowledge ' (N = 60) , (N = 48) 



Attitudes: 








American Indian' 


2.22 


2.07 


2.8858 


Mexican- American 


2.17 


2.07 


i.3911 


Kiidwledgfe: 








• American Indian 


V. 41% ■ 


43% 


0.2652 


Mexican- American 


: 60% 


65% 

■■^ — 


0.1280 



Library Use as a Factor 

One of the factors which this study sought to examine was the 
effects of library use on cognitive and affective learning. In order to 
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measure library use, subjects were asked to indicate, in questioji^ f our/ 
how inany tiine$ they had used the library 'a^d, then, in jquestiori^five, 
the reason for use. Although there was some confusion on "iju^ last^ 
question, the intent of the researchers was to 'include all i»si|;^iices of 
use, regardless of motive given in questiorTfour. Some respondents, 
however, did not count clasS-rel^ted librtn^'TiSt^^ the pre-test This ' 
failure to do so did not seeni to be a widespread^problem and did not 
noticeabfy affect the findings, ; ^ . 

Number of Ubrary Visits . * 

When the responses to question four were analyzed, they vJere 
arranged iix five major groupings. The scores on fiie attituae and' 
knowjedge sections were compared in an attempt to discover if one poup 
had /|i}sighificaiitly higher anean score in one or more of the four sec- 
tions. The five groups and their scores oft the pre^st are shown in 
Table 13. / ' V . ^ ' 

' ; ' , : '^^^le 13 / _ 

. Number of Library- Visits as Related* to jPre-Test Scores 4^ 

Numller of ^umbcr of Mean Attitude Scores Mean Knowledge Scores 

Library Iiidividuals Am^ri^an Mexican- ~ American Mexican- 

^ Visits ^ (N = l4l) Indians ' Americans Indians Americans 

1-3 . 25 2;29 2.24 ' 30% * 44% * 

*4-6_ : 43 2.21 119 34%* / ^ 47% 

. 7 or. mote ^ 56 2.19 \ 2.18 / 33% 42% 
Don't 

remember 14 2.47 2.49 23% 43% 

Never. (0 uses) . 3 \ * 2.25 2.52 ' 11% 23% 

The F vdlue, based oit the pre-test American Indian mean attitude 
scores, was 1.5^94, which is not significant. However, the value for the 
Mejfican- American scores is 2.3967, which is significant ait the .05 level, 
but not the .01 level. As can be seen from Table 13, the 14 persons 
respo'hding to "dont remember" scored ^.4S?^ipHff score and the '2.52 
for those nev,er using the library contribute^ most heavily to jhe overall 
F' yahie. Although there were only three people who said they had 
never used the library in the last two months, theif low level of factual 
knowledge about American Indians added to an overall F score of 
3.3718. The "don't remembers'' also added to the 3.3718, which is 
significant at the .01 level. This analysis seems to point out that library 
u$ers are iiiore knowjedgeable about American Indians than are nph- 
. users. * • 

The same was not the case, for the mean scores on knowledge of 
Mexican-Americans* .Here, the F value was only 1.0476 and is nOt 
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significjmt Personal mterest, libraiy * displays, other course work, and 
many other fetors probably bad- a xQle in. providing individuals with 
llieir knowledge of mese groups. » ; * 

An examinalion of the pos^test data reveals a more pronounced 
~ ' ^ shows the five groups, but not necessarily Ae same' 
their post-test scores. . 



trend. Table. 14 
individuals, and 



Table 14 ' ■ ^ • 
Nutnber t|f Library Visits as Belated to Post-Test Scores \ 



Number of 

Library 
Visits 



Number of Mean Attitude Scores Mean Kqowl^dge Scores> 



Individuals 
(N 4 141) 



AmeriCati 
* hldianS' 



Mexican- 
Americans 



American ' Mexican-^ 
Indians Americans 



1-3 
4-0 

♦ - 

7 or more 

Don't 

remem|j 
Never uses 



32 

45^ 

41 



3 1^;..^. 



13 



i2M 
2.11 

1.56 



2.10 
2,06 
2,00 

,^40 
" L36 



34% 
40% 
45% 

43% 
46% 



61% 
64% 



69% 
42% 



All of the overall F scores are significant at the .01 level, and it, is 
generally the "don't remembers" and "nevers'* who produced the varia- 
tion^ "ttie post-test mean scores on 'attitudes toward American i Indians 
was 6.2011, wifli the *'don't remembers" and "nevers" accounting for 
the difference, the former with a less favorable attitude, and the latter 
with a more favorable one. ITie same situation vvas fomid" with the 
scores on the Mexican-American attitude section, in which the F was 
6.1715 audi "don't remembers" were less favorablip and the "nevers" 
more favorable. , ■ ^ . 

When the mean knowledge scores on the American Indiian section 
are examined, it can be seen fliat those who used the library only one 
to three times were lower than any other group and are thoS6 who ac- 
count for most of the variation. The F ratio is 3.8100, which is not ^ 
the previous two ratios, but is stiH significant at the ^Ol level. The'F 
score on the knowledge of Mexican^American section was. a little lower, 
.^3.6961, but was s.tiU significant at .01. Here, most of the variation can 
be attributed to the non-users, who got a mean scbre of 19% loWer than 
the next lowest Th^re might be some connection between library use 
and increased factual latowledge, but this is a very tenuous relationship. 

/Reasons far Library VisHs 

Another iheasure of library use is the rc^ason for its iise. Question 
five suggested three reasons and left space for the addition of -odiers bv 
tlift respondents. Since the subjects could check as many as applied, 
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file totql htimber of responses exceeds the number of individuals in the 
;th0 total' number of responses exceeds the number of individuals in the 
study* These reasons "were compared with the mean Scores on the 
section dealing with attitudes and knowledge in an effort to* determine if 
the reason for the use of the library affected learning. The following 
table summarizes these data for the pre-test 

Table 15 

Reasons for Library as Related to Pre-Test Scores 



I^umber of Mean Attitude Scores Mean Knowledge Scores 



Responses 
Reasons (N - 318) 


An^erican 
Indians . 


Mexican- 
Americans 


American 
Indians 


Mexican- 
-Americans 


Came with a 












class 


122 


2.23 ; 


2.21 


•32% * 


44% ^ 


To do an 












assigiunent 




2^8 


2.22 


32% 


44% 


Had free time 


87 


2.24 


2.19 


32% 


44% 


Other ; ^ 


*41 


2.15 




31% 


46% 



AU of the F ratios are not significant^ in fact^ all are' below one, except 
for attitudes towards American Indians which is 1.0530. The other J? 
values are the following: ^ attitudes towards Mexican-Americahs^ 0.4159; 
knowledge of American Indians, 0,0597; and knowledge of Mexican- 
Americans^ 0*1851. 

Apparently, no one reason had any -more effect on leammg than 
any other reason* As inight be expected, the reason most often given 
was "came with a class/' followed by "had free time" and "to do an 
assig^fiment.-'' The post-test saw a drop to 284 in the number of reasons 
given, with only one F score above one, attitudes towards Mexican- 
Americans at 1.7014. Neither this value nor tSe others are significant. 
Other valties ^6 the following; attitudes to\vards American Indians^ 
0.8958; knowledge of Arnerican Indians, 0.7180; and knowledge of 
Mexican-Americans, 0.4117. A summary of the number of reasons given 
and the^ corresponding mean scores on me post-test is reported in Table 

Use of Print Materiak \ « 

Print materials were defined ^ newspapers, books, magazines, ver-* 
tical f ile materials, and maps. The effect of their use on learning was 
examined by dividing the respondents into two groups^ based on the 
variety of media used. Group 1 consisted of those individuals who hkd 
indicated they had used no print materials or only one type of print 
media. Group 2 was Composed of those who had used two or more 
types of print media. . , 
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Tablets 

Reasons for Library Visits as Related to Post-Test Scores 



Number of Mean Attitude ScotejS Mean Knowledge Scores 



Responses. 
•Reasons (N==284) 


American 
Indian's 


Mexican-^ 
Americans 


American 
Indians 


Mexican- 
Americans 


Catne: ivith . 












a class 


94 


2.00 


1.94; 


41% 


63% 


To do an 












assignment 




2.07 


1.99 


41% 


61% 


Had free time 


82 


2,02 


'l.97 


43% * 


65%. 


Other 


39 


1.80 


1.73 


44% 


63% 



The pr^-test data for the two groups are contained in Table 17, 

Table 17 tr 

Extent of Use of Print Media as Related to Pre-Test Scores 



Groups 



Number of 
Responses 
(N = 141) 



Mean Attitude Scores 
American Mexican- 
Indians Americans* 



Mean Knowledge Scores 
American Mexican-. » 
Indians Americans 



Group 1 
Group 2 



48 
93 



2.26 
2.23 



2.29 
2.20 



30% 
' 32% 



49% 
41% 



The F. values for the attitude*score? are OJ888 for i\jnericatt Indians, and 
1.8441 for Mexicaa-Araericans, neither of which is significant. The F 
score for knowledge of American Indians is 6.7840, which is also not 
significant. However, the ratio for knowledge of Mexican-Americans is 
4J304, which is significant at the .05 level, but not at the .01 level. 
V The post-test data showed a somewhat different pattern. 



Table 18 

' Extent of Use of Print Media as Related . to Post-Test Scores 



'Groups 



Number of Mean Attitude Scales 
Respondents American Mexican- 
'(N =i 140) Indians Americans 



Mean Knowledge Scores 
American Mexfcau'r 
Indijlns Americans;- 



Group 1 
Group 2 



5^ 
82 



2.28^ 
1.96 



2.19. 
1.90 



38% 
43% 



62% 
65% 



An analysis of the post-test attitude scores using the E ratio showed the 
two groups to bp significantly different from one another at the »0l 
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level The F values for attitudes towards AtneriGan Indians was 11,0249, 
and for attitudes towards Mexican-Americans, 8.5841, The mean knowl- 
edge scorjes produced values which were not as high. The F value 
on the American Indianxsection was 4,0899 which is significant at the 
♦OS level, but not at thfe .t)l level The scores on the Mexican-American 
section were not significantly different andAJpduced an F of only 
0.5707;^ Those who read from a variety of media had significantly more 
favorable attitudes towards these twqyfethnic groups, but did not seem 
to know a great deat more about them than did those who used only 
one type of print media or none. • . 

Vse of Non-Print Materiak \ 

, ,\ Ltibrary non-print materials included cassettes, records, reel-to-reel 
' tapes, models,^overhead transparencies, motion picture filmsj^ilmstrips 
and/or slides^ 'fidetotapes, and other materials which the subj^ were 
asked to specify. As with the print materials, the respondents were 
divided into tyiro groups. Group 1 consisted of those who indicated they 
had used none or only one type of mediaj and Group was made up 
of those who had used two or more types. * 

The pre-test and post-test data for the two groups are shown in 
Table 19. ; ^ . ^ 

Chdj^iter 19 

Extentjjf Ujse of Non-Prjnt Media as Related tto * 
"** Fre-Test and Po^t-Test Scores 

Number of \ 

Bespondents Mean Attitude Scores Mean Knowledge Scores 



(Pre-test N = 141) American Mexican- American Mexican- 
Groups (Post-test N =i= 140) Indians Americans , Indians Americans 



Group 1 - * 
Pre-test 










c 


126 . 


2.25 


2.22 


* 31% 


44% 


Post-test 


125 


2.11 


.2.04 




64rc 


Group 2 










Pre-test 


15 


2J8 


2.28 


*34% 


46% 


Post-test 


15 


ll8 


2.28 


34% - 


46% 



The resulting F ratios were: attitudes towards American Indians, 
* 0.4067 on the pre-test and 1.5231 on the post-test; attitudes tpwards 
Mexican-Americans, p.2766 on the prcrtest and 1.2614 oii the post-test; 
knowledge of American Indians, 0.5055 on the pre-test and*0.3^516 on 
the post-test; and, finally, knowledge of Mexican- Americans, 'I). 1076 on 
the pre-test and 0.3341 on the post-test; : None of these indicates signifi- 
cant differences^ ;v 
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♦ ] • Vindings 

The data were analyzed in light of the four research questions which 
this* study sought to answer. However, before the specific questions 
were examined, it was necessary to look at the characteristics of the 
students to detenjiine if tfie control and experimental grouips were 
similar* This analysis showed that there were no significant differences 
between the two droups in either their attitudes towards or knowledge 
of American IndiSis or Mexican-Americans. 

In response to| the first research question, the data clearly showed 
that both groups increased their factual knowledge and changed their 
attitudes to some extent However, there were no significant differences 
between the two groups. : ; 

The second question dealt with the relationship of . sex to attitudes 
and knowledge concerning American Indians and Mexican-Americans. 
In the pre^test, boys knew more about Mexican-Americans than girls 
and had a slightly less favorable attitude, to^yards them than did the girls, 
although bom were above the neutral poiiit on the scale. There is no 
obvious reason for this finding, and the post-test found the two sexes to 
be approximately the some in their knowledge and attitudes concerning 
the tv^o minority groups studied* 

The relationship of ethnic background to -attitudes towards and 
knowledge of American Indians and Mexican-Americans was the topic 
of the third question the study investigated. ' Minority group members 
had significantly more favorable attitudes towards Mexican^Americans 
than majority group members on the pre-fest, although both were favor- 
able. The post-test also brought out this difference in attitudes, with a 
si^icant difference at the .05 level, but not at the .01 leyel on Ameri- 
can Indians. However, the post-test showed Hthat the majority mem- 
bers* mean score on the Mexicau^-Jtoeridto factual section was signifi- 
cantly higher than jihe minority's at the .05, but not the .01 level. When 
the ininority members in the coii^trol group were compared to tho^ in 
the'' experimental ^oupfpio significant, differences were found on either 
the pre- or post-tests. A similar situation existed with the majority 
group members. - 

The last question dealt^ with library use. The number of library 
* visits seems to have some effect on learning, particularly on cognitive 
learning, with those who made mqre visits scoring higher on the factual 
sections. The reasons for these library visits appeared to h&ve no "effect 
on either form of learning. The post-test showed tibat thej^ was a. 
significant difjference in attitudes towards the two ethnic grotips. studied 
between ushers of a variety of print media and users df only one or ntt 
print materials. Factual fcaowledge was not affected to the same extent. 
Here^ the users of a variety of print media knew significantly more about 
American Indians than users of one type of print media or none at the 
.OS level, but not at the .OT level. An examination of pre- and post- 
test data concerning the use of nonprint materials revealed no significant ,, 
differences* 
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INTERPRETATION 

This study found no significant differences in cognitive * and af- 
fective learning between those students using multiniedia and those 
using textbooks in minority studies. The most obvious explanation for 
this lack of difference is that students will learn, regardless of the form 
of the media. If this situation is the case, then other individual factors, 

. such as motivation, capacity, insight, and memory, may account for dif- 
ferences in learning, ^ It is also possible that certain individuals respond 
to certain .types of media and that there wer£ differences which were 
individual, not group diffe^rences, implying that each person should be 
tested to discover the media form(s) that individual could most effec- 
tively use to learn. Yet another area which could account for this lack 
of difference is that of the research design. Although the instrument 
was carefully pre-tested, it still may have failed to measure differences, 
Perhaps the teachers and students, after a long history of reliance on 
print materials, were not as receptive to non-print materials as they might 
have been had they been exposed to these materials earlier in their 
academic careers. In addition, ^tensive exposure may have led* to 
boredom on the part of students and, consequently, to less learning. It . 
is interesting to note that two of the experimental group teachers com- 
ihented in the conclilding interviews that students had too ittuch visual 
stimulation to respond to- it. Tl^y felt the bombardment bf^ non-print 
materials resulted in an "overkill" effect.' As time advances, studentSj / 
/teachers, and librarians may learn how best to utilize non-print media,/ 

„ This learning may go hand-in-hand with the implementation of the 
inquiry method of learning, ^ 

The question dealing with the relationship of sex to learning recon- 
firmed the researchers' opinion that learning is not dependent on sex. 
Generally, boys learned about as much as girls, and there seems to be 
no reason to make any special instructional provision abased on sex. ^ 

The thinking behind the third research question was the minority 
group members would know more about and have more favorable at- 
titudes towards their own group and possibly other groups before the* 
units began. It was also thought that they would be more highly 
motivated and, thus, would learn more than majority group members. 
Further, it was believed that some minority group members would 
respond to non-print materials^ more readily than majority members 
because these materials are generally less dependent on reading ability. 
Although there were some differences in their attitudes towards the 
groups studied, membership in an ethnic group seems to be the key 
factor, and not the materials used. 
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The last question sought to detennine the effect of library use on 
learning. As might be expected, the number of library visits appeared 
related to cognitive learnings even though me reasons for the visits were 
not related to either cognitive or affective learning. An interesting find- 
ing was that using more than one type of print material tended to result 
in more favorable attitudes, a result that seems to reinforce the view 
that the students ate moro familiar with print materials and, thus, are 
more receptive to ideas presented'in them. Use of non-print materials 
did not result in such an increase in ifavorable attitude, 

The effective utilization of botli print ^nd non-print media is prob- 
ably going to develop slowly* Students, teachers, and librarians will 
need time in which, to create techniques that fully exploit the wide 
variety of availabler media. It would seem reasonable to suppose that 
individualized, creative mquiiy will play an ever-increasing role in this 
exploitation. Such individualized learning cannot talce place without 
appropriate materials, nor will the availability of materiajs alone assure 
their use. Both are essential. ' • / 

During the concluding interviews, the librarian suggested ways of 
involving students and teachers in the expl'oratiori of media use* A con- 
certed approach, given enough time, may well bring about significant 
change. Although the researchers, teachers, principal, and the librarian 
did not pxpect dramatic change in sueh a short period of time, they 
believed tfiat there could be meaningful integration of media in classroom 
teaching. The effective use of the newer media^ however, may not 
evolve for some time. If this projection is true, a study similar to this 
• present one. may be of future value. 
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DISTRIBUTION 


OF ETHNIC STUDIES 


MATERIALS 


CATEGOniES 


NUMBER 


COST ' 


Books; . ^ 


hi 




General 


$ 749.25 


Reference 


6 


14.53 


Periodical^ 4 


1 


20.50 


Gfaphic3 


9 


92.35 


Sculpture 


9 


149.75 


Slid0 sets 


2 


146,00 


Filmstrips (sound) 


20 


1,183.24 


16 mm fihn 


37 


7,681.78 


Sound recordings 


12 


,72.32 


TOTALS 


223 


$10,109.72 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ADMINISTERED TO STUDENTS 
. QUESTIONNAIRE 
Directions for completing this questionnaire: * 

A. Answer each question by placing an "X" »in the blanl* in front 
of the response that best fits your situation. Soine questions 
require that, you make more than one response. 

B. If a question seems difficult, please answer to the, best of your 
abili^, 

C. Do NOT put your name on the questionnaire. 

1. Boy Girl 

2. Ethnic background: To^which of these groups do you belong? 
American Indian Mexican-American 

....i Asian American^ White American! 

Black American 

.......... Other (pjease specify) 

3. Have you ever extensively ' studied American Indians or Mexicaur 
American on your own or in school? 

Yes No Don't remember 

If*yes, when? L., 

4. Please estimate how mi>ny times you have* used the library in the Jast 
' two months. % . ' V 

.K. Never 

........ 1 2 3 4 5 ..: 6 ,.:..,.:t 8 

.......... "More than eight (please estimate) 

Don't reinember 

IF YOU HAVE NEVER USED THE LIBRARY IN THE LAST 
TWO MONTHS, PLEASE SKIP QUESTIONS 5 THROUGH 8. 

5. Please indicate the reasons why you have used the library^n the last 
two mon^s. (Check as many ^ apply.) 

40 
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... Came with a -class to the library 

Had to do an assignment in the Hbrary - 
... Had free time and decided to use the library 
..^ Other reason (please specify) 1 



6- What type of materials have you used from the hbrary in the last 
two months? (please check as many as apply.) 

' ly^jBWspapers Models 

Books I Overhead transparencies 

i,. Magazines Motion picture films • 

Vertical file materials Fibnstrips and/or slides 

Maps Videotapes 

.^r..;.. Cassettes . .......... Other (please specify) 

Records ^.^ - • 

Reel-to-reel tapes 



7. Do you remember using any material on American Indians and/or 
Mexican-Americans from your school library? 

Yes No Don't remember o 

. ■ 

^8, If you have used the materiaUon American Indians and/or Mexican- 
Americans, please indicate wnat. led you to \ise these materials. 

(Check as many as' apply.) . ^ 

■ k . ■ * 
Used the materials in class / 

Used the materials in the library for a class assignment 

A friend recommended the materials 

Saw the materials displayed 

feund the jnateriak on the library shelf 

Saw the materials listed in the library card catalog 

Other (please specify) - 
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HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT MEXICAN-AMEMCANS 
AND AMERICAN INDIANS? 

t ■ 



Directions; Plac<^ mi '*X*'^ iu the box which best repre- 
sents how you feel about each item. There 
. arc NO right or \^ong answers. Wease 
respond to all items. 


1^ 


T " 

r 






III 


1. The American Indian ideal of not wasting an^^ of the 
resources taken from nature, such as using all partis 
ot the buffalo, should be adopted by Americans. 


/ 

/ 










2. American Indians should^^sirSEJie^enied opportuni-, 
ties to learn their heritage in school. 












3. Mexican-Ainerican can NOT serve well in the govern- 
ment of- the United States because they lack experi- 
ence in self government. . 












4* Mexican food, such as tacos and enchilladas, have 
contributed to the variety of American food. 
S. American Indians have become civilized because 
* of their contact with White Americans. 












0. Art by Mexicans has little value in comparison to the 
works pf artists in the Uxiited Stales. 












7. Language and cultural differences account almost en- 
tirely for the difficulties some Mexican-American and 

American Indian students have in school. * 
•» 












8. The legal system has JVOT insured adequate protec- 

♦ tion of the rights 'bf Mexican-Americans. 

: , , 












9. American^ Indians were poor fighfars in the Indian 
wars with the United States' Army. 












10, The only reason Mexican Americans are poor 'today 
is that they did JVOT exercise their rights as Ameri- 
can citizens to practice free enterprise. 












11. Anierloan Indian legends are an important part of 
the American tradition. 












12. Most • Ghicano organizations have ^as goals the 
achievement of justice and dignity for thei/ people. 












13. American Indian languages are less complex and less 
expressive tlian the EngliSh^ilanguage. 
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• ■ ■ ' © 
■ ■ ■ ' » 




k 


m 


14. BecausQ the Indiansf of the Southwest never learned 
correct* Building methods, the Pueblos are anterior 
constructions. 












IS. Mexican-Americana* strong family ties could serve 
as an example for ntany White American families, 










■■ 


la, Mexican-Americans db^'NOr Ictiovir hpw to .care for 
property. 




a 






■ - 


17# American Indian tribal governments are more apt to 
provide for citizen needs than local governments or 
most \Vhite communities. 












48. American Indians should be sent away to scEbol to 
help Wem forget their ovm culture, 












19«-M^gf^n^ workers should be glpd to receive the low 
4 pay they eam.^ 








0 




20, The Spanish language has added rich and colorful 
place names to ihe Southwest, 

■- ■ 












21. American Indian^ and Mexican-Americans have 
reason to be proud of their heritage. 












22r Attiencan Indian crafts are NOT worth preserwng. 












23. American Indians have general bad health today 
because «they arfe too lazy to take care of themshelves. 








» 




24. If American Indians had the fortitude to refuse 
* annk dnd stay sober, they would ^lave retained their 
land.'' «• ' 










• 


25* American Indians dfd ^Qr get a fair deal in their 
treaties with the United States government. « 


— 










26. >mexican-Amencan soldiers fought bravely in World 
War 11. . V 












27. The employer who wants a hard job done well 
should NOT hire a Mexican- American. 












28. Like n^JSt teenagers, Mexican-American youth have 
personal goals*. 












29. Prior to Wliite Man's coming, American Indians had 
practiced a responsive democratic government. 












30. Mexican-Americans are actively creative.^ ; 
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WHAT«DO YOU KNOW ABOUT MEXICAN-AMERICAN INDIANS? 

Directions for answering the following questions concerning your knowl- 
edge of ethnic groups; 

A» Hease answer the questions to -the test of your ability/ 

B» Please leave blank any questions whjch you cannot answer. DO 
NOT GUESS, 

C. You will not be graded in any w^y'for the answers which you 
give* Do NOT put your name on this paper. > 

D. All the . questions will be concerning your knowledge of two 
groups; the Mexican-Americans and the American Indians* 

Answer each question by placing an **X'* in the blank m front of the 
response that best answers the questions* , 

MEXICAN-AMERICANS 

^ . ■ ' 

h In what part of the United States do most Mexican-Americans live 
at the present: time? ' " 

Northwest * . Northeast 

i Southwest Southeast 

2. In 1519 an army headed by Hernando Cortex conquered thip Mexi- 
can empire of uie Aztecs* The conquering army was from what 
country? 

...1 / England ' Spain , 

United States ' France ^ ' ■ 

3. John L. 0*Sullivan» an editor 'of a United States newspaper in the 
1840s, said it was the "manifest destiny" of the United States to take 
all die land between - 



tlie Atlantic Ocean and the Mississippi ^jRiver* 
the Rio Grande River and the ^Atlantic Ocean* 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Pacific Ocean. 



4, The Court of* Land Claims was set up in New Mexico in 18§1 to 
hear cases concerning land claims rnaJe by Mexican-Americans who 
had lost their land beeaus'e they could not pay bacR loaas inade to 
them by Anglo-controlled barifeV The Court made rulings that 
favored ■ i 

-.;j.r,.,* owners of. old land grants 
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Anglos > , 

. Mexican*Americans> > - , 

5. Many Mexican-Attiericans move often today because they 

are migrant worker,*?, ■ ' \\ 

maTce enougfi money to take long vacations. W^' 

o 'search good farms to , buy, \, " . 

6^ What language must most Spanish-speaking JMexican-Ameriiei^mjhil- 
4ren use to communicate with teachers ^d students in sch^jP 

.....L., English 

. V... Spanish V 

whatever language their parents use 

7. A barrio is 

a cityf neighborhood where Mexican-Americans live. 

► a Mexican-American official. 

'. a Mexican-Atnerican organization, - a 

8. Cesar Chavez led a strike in behalf of what kind of workers? 

banana- ' ^rape orange 

'9. Rds Tijerina demands that Mexican-Americans, get back their 

.......... pities land animals 

jyO. Match the following well-known Mexican-Americans and their pro- 
' fessions by placing a letter in each blank. 

^Anthony Quinn and a. Golfer 

Bicardo Montalban 

Henry Ramirez' b*. Tennis champion 

.-..f Joe Kapp and c. Actor • 

Jim Pltmkett . ;» 

Vikki Garr and d. Treasurer of the Unitec[ States 

Trini Lopez . 

. Pancho Gonzale$ . e. ^Professional football player 

Lee Trevino . f . Politician Chairman of the hxhi- 

, ... > 

..r Romana A, Banuelos net Comftiittee on Opportunities 

^ * for Spanish-Speaking People 

• ; • &.$ingec ^ 



i 

I 
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Answer >ach question by placiag arid "X" in the blank in front of the 

' ! r^^^ that best answers the 'Question. , ; 

■■ . •■' ■■ : ^ ' . *9 .-. 

' .. -^-^ '" ^ • ' ' 

" • ' ' "• ^ * 

l/i.The first Am eilcan Indians probably came from 

, »....:..« Europ'e South America Africa^' Asia 

2. Early. A-^nericJin Indians lived in ^ 

;•. , log houses 'houses of clay brfcks 

tents , alloftibese 

• 3. Indi&ns^'have enriched the world through their 

*novels and plays v r 

new kinds of building • 

.* farming 

4. The chief reasons for fighting between white men 'and Indians was 
'that . 



»•* _ - 

Indians had no r^hgion. , 

Indians always broke peace treaties. 

^. : White men wanted Indian land. * v 

. . 5. Today TTiost Iridiahs im the United States 'are . . ^ 

......... among the poorest Americans. ^ f * * o 

, members of the middle class. 

richer than either minority groups. , s • \ ■ 

6. The take-over of Wounded^Knee, South Dakota, in 1973 bj ,200 
^ • armed Indians, resulted in * ^ ^ ^ 

two deaths: , * ^ 

r.. ^ Yl-day" occupation.. * > 

over 300 arrests. ' « 

^ gov^ment officials .promising to study the protesters* com- 

plaints. ^ > . ; ^ ' ' ] * . - 

' t ' '*'•.•■ 

' T. all of the above. ^ . ■ ^ ■ 

* ; ' ■ ■• • • / - ■ . • 

E^'' , ''55- ./ 
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' 7, Who won tjie recent efection>for the Tribal CounQil Presidency of 
the Oelala Sioiix? ' " 

■ ■ . . ^- . • . . - - • < t • 

........ Rfchiard Wilson L,.... Russell Means. Dennis Banks 

8, Most Indians today attend what kind of i^chpols? 

* ' ' ;i;;*,x. publi0 schools. ^ „ ' * ; 

..;.J>..!; schools for Indian boys' jand girls run by the Bxireau of Indiah 
^ ^- .Affairs. , . " i -^v'..^..* - . ■' , 

.private schools, v ^ ^ 

./ " • " * ' .■ " ■■ ' 

9v M^cb of ti^eSe statements is true concerning education for Indians 

. , • livang on reservations today? 

' • ' ' "p .•• ■■ '. ,y 

t.-r-.'.. Teachers are, oft^ educated off the reservations and return 

• ■ ■ ■ \ ■ - ' J . - ■: -n-^,'. '■ 

/ . ......... Students are taugfet ia Indian languages as well as in B&glish., 

More Indians today transfer /to public schools from the re- 
servation sqhOols. 

' All of the alt^bve statements are true. • 

Ip. Match theysontenfiporary Indian and his/her claim to fame by plac- 
^ ing a letter in each blank. „ ^ 

" '■ , • '<'':' •■ ■ ' ' 

Oswold Whiffe Bear , a. ActreSs-siQger ' ' , » 

• Fredericks • ' 

* Wayne Newton b. Athlete track 

\^ V.-. Buffy Sainte-Marie c. Commis^iohei; of Indian Affairs 

Jim Thoipe . , d. JPotter 

Maria Martinez e. Kansas Bureau of Investigation 

George Blqe Spjruce f. Singer ^ \ ~ 

. i.., Louis R. Bruce g. Artist ,€ 

.. ....... Ben Reifel " h. Dentist ' - • 

, Moses Jay i. Congressman , ' 
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» . . ' . aPPfiNDIX C * * • 

INTERVIEWS VOR- MINORITY STUDIES RESEARCH? PROJECT 



Asked of: ' 

Principal 
Librariaii 
Teachers 

-Prmcipal^ 
» Librarian 
iTeachers 

Librarian 
l*eachers • 



Teachers 



Librarian 
Teachers * 



Principal 
Librarian 
Teachers 



" 'Questions: , * " 

What is your imprjssion of the research project 
generally speaking? Strengths? Weaknesses? Ad- 
vantages? < ^ . , 

Do you recall anything what might have influenced 
this Study or its findings? V ' . 



Pi*incipal' 
Librarian 

Pl^ncipal 



3, Have the ethnic materials ^dded^tb your collection itt- 
fluehced student learning? If sb^ how? 
^HavCp stu^ents^ used these materials? 

, 4. Have these materials anfluenced "your mode of teach-* 
ing? if so, how? ' ^ / 

5. Pid you observe any different practices ill the use of 
library materials services during project? , What 
services do you and your studerits* uSe? What con- 
straint); do you experience? 

6. If we were to project, what recommendatipns w6uld 
you offer to improve the whole operation? . , 



7. How do you see tfie role of the school Jibrary in this' 
school? ^ ' • 

^ ^ ** ■ ■ '^'^ 

8. What vis the purpose of the ethnic unit in the°social, 

studied curriculum and in^the educ^ion^jl progratn of 
- this school? ^ ' 



Comments Summarized; 

When/ihterviewed at 'Wie conclusion of the research project, the 
principal and 'tlje,* participating teachers commented pn <the* research 
design, student and teacher use of the media, and tfie use of jthe. libraiy^ 
/during the study. « - . 

o The principal pointed out that while the researchers coidd* not as- ' 
^sKime that the differences in* teachers affected outcomes, neither' could 
^thpy discount these differencets as a factor. Assigning, each teacher in- 
volved to one control class and one experimental class*^ ^nigbt have 
ajtered outcomes. Scheduling had precluded sucK an arrangement. 
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hoj^ever. -.The principal rfdded that the four participating teacjiers 
seemed to be using the instructional mocfes most comfortable for them. 
In the follow-up interviews only the teacher of the control groups had 
felt con^^rainedlby bis assigned mode, teaching with the text exclusively* 

Both the hbrarian and two teacheirs of experimental $ectipns men- 
tioned the . lack of teaching time as a major constraint One teacher 
summed up the feeUng: ""We didn't have time for Alijint we had to 
cover." The third teacher of experimental sections dted the forty-five 
minute class periods as tihe sole limitation. Only , the teacher of control 
groijps failed to mention a time constraint Originally these teachers 
had planned a five-week classroomi unit on minorities. After the unit' 
was underway, they extended the duration to six-weeks* When the 
unit was completed^ those in experimental classrooms felt the need for 
either longer class periods or more teaching days. It also seemed to 
her that materials in the visual arts, music, or the dance had been 
omitted/ Students most often used books, sound filmstrips/vertibal file 
materials, and radical periodicals, according to the librarfan, /; ♦ 

One teacher stated that previous to . the research study she haw 
used music as background for study, encouraging interested students to 
• listen further outside class. This Same teacher assigned book reports 
and allotted^ class time for individual reading of*books aljout Indians. 
Another teacher expressed /preference for soyiffl filmstripS, especially 
for low groups. Addition- materials 6n minorities, asserted this teacher, 
"had "increased awareness,** fexpanded content" and '*adde4 color." They ^ 
had also motivated the teacher* Previously the pattern in this instructor s 
classroom had been to assign a chapter-read-discuss. Duririg the minor- 
ities research project, however, the text had served as an introduction ^ 
This teacher suggested that more biographies on current minority leaders 
would have been helpful. Still another teacher, one not confined to the 
text previous to the 'research project, noted student involvement with . 
materials. Students had b^en encouraged to read a variety of books and 
to read in depth. The teacher did not designate specific title^, only the 
number of pages to be read. Because abundant materials were at nai^df/ 
this jteacHer had, done additional research* ' . V 

The teacher of the control groups .felt restricted when unabl^ to 
reach some students with the newer media and when unable to reinforce 
learning. This teacher declared, "I cdUld not' supplement the text." The 
feeling o f this instructor was that all students need audiovisual materials 
and some need them more. In the past this teacher had shown film- - 
strips "as we cover material in class." However, one teacher of an ex- 
perimental section stated that students were tired of AV. A second 
teacher -Gchped this sentimetit: "The AV turned them off.*' Yet there * 
was^ some agreement that generally good readers preferred books and 
that a variety of media increased effectiveness for, poorer readers^ 

The teacher vyho "didn't get through all the iilmstfips on Mexican- 
Americans*' felt no need to show all the filmstrips to all the students 
in the future. Instead, groups of students could preview filmstrips for 
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the class as a whole. The problem seemed to be jto incorpolrate the 
materials into the classroom unit. The librarian also had ideas about 
integrating a wider range of media into classroom units: 

Involve teachers iii^Ja0p Ititeoiplines who are at home teaching with 
paaterials in literature and the art$. 

BTncouragc individual students witfi interest dn the arts to use J 
literary arid artistic materials. ,1* 
--■ ■ ■ ' '! 

Allot specific class periods for teaching and learning with materials 
in literature and the arts. ^ ( 

?fjvi(iii in-serVice training in the integration of a wide range of 
media into units bf study. 

V \ • : ^ . ' . ' ■ _ 

'^ely on access to a wide range of media coupled with teacher inven- 
tiveness gradually to evolve integrated multimedia units. » 

Attitudes of the teachers and the principal tovi^ar.d the added minor- 
ity media, the school media center, and media center services Were pos- 
itive.' The librarian^ported that teachers had been enthusiastic about - 
the added minoritj^iiledia and that they knew the library .holdings as 
well as sh^ did herself The principal, according to flie librafian, had 
been cooperative in buying the needed hardware. The library existed 
to serve the curriculum according to both the librarian and teachers 
interviewed. Thre^ teachers saw the library as a "resource center" or 
as th<Y**center of the school/* and one of these commented on the "cOm- 
fortabw^tmosphere ^ relaxed." All participating teachers were aware 
of numerous library services, mentioning especially AV materials which 
help to reach some s^dents and vertical files of current and local ma- 
terial. • 

One teacher of experimental groups stated that 50-60% of the stu- 
dents had viewed filmstrips in the library, during the research project. 
^ Evidently this was a newly initiated practice because students had 
reacted with surprise. This teacher believed that ideally there would 
be a hbrarian available to help each student. Another teagher of ex- 
perimental classes felt ithat the difficulty in schedulin]g classes into the 
library had been a Constraint — "Everyone wants to use the library." 
This teacher indicated that usually all of the cla'^s go to the library 
together. Individuals and groups using the library cause no problems, , 
however, because, "They know what they are to do." Still another 
teacher of experimental class voiced ri desire for fnore class time in the > 
hbrary, perhaps one-half to two-th|rds of the total unit time. / 

The librarian realized that access to the library was restricted 
because^only twp classes could be scheduled at one time. Scheduling 
an entire class had been traditional at Central Junior High School. 
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' ' ' ' / ■ ' ' 

Student behavior had pdsed no problem. She suggested that moro 
c . Jlpdividual and small-group visits could become a long-range goal. 
' ^Wowever, to help mor^^ students locate ijnaterials, another librarian should 
ho added. At the present time, scheduled clashes are given priprity 
^ ovier individual v^sers* 
f ■ .\ . Two expeirinitjental* group - teachers reported favorably concerning 
' ^ trucks of nigttepals assembled in the library for clas$ use. They felt that 
this arrangement saved time and provided convenience. One of these 
teachers spoke omaving^had materials a^ one*s fingertips and of check- 
ing matedals to'ltudents from the classroom. 
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